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CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 
HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 
BY 8. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE STICKIT MINISTER,’ ‘THE RAIDERS,’ ETC. 


ADVENTURE XX. 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF ADONIS BETWIXT TWO VENUSES. 


Bur we must do our hero justice. After the spiriting away of 
Vara Kavannah and the children from the burning house in Callen- 


dar’s yard, Cleg did not submit to their loss without making many 
attempts to find them. Nis friend, the sergeant’s wife, set the 
machinery of the police in motion. But nothing could be heard 
of Maggie or of Hugh, or of little Gavin. Cleg went the round 
of the men who drive the rubbish-carts, each man of whom was 
a personal and particular friend. Now a persevering ash-man 
knows a lot—more than a policeman, having a wider beat, and not 
%0 much encouragement officially to tell what he knows: But, as 
Cleg could tell you, an ash-man’s temper needs watching. Like 
the articles of diet he empties out of the baskets into his great 
sheet-iron covered carts, it is apt to go both bad and high. A 
policeman patrolling his beat is, according to his personal deserv- 
ings, stayed with flagons, comforted with apples. But what maid 
in all the areas thinks upon the poor dustman ? 

Nevertheless, Cleg went the round of the ash-cart men, and of 
each he inquired circumspectly about the Kavannahs. Not one 
had seen them in any part of the city. But, indeed, there were 
many people, even women and children, awake and abroad that 
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morning of the great fire in Callendar’s woodyard. Cleg next 
looked up the morning milkmen who converge upon the city from 
every point, summer and winter. They have risen to the milking 
of the cows during the small hours of the morning, and thereafter 
they have set their barrels upon a light cart, before spinning city- 
ward between the hedges. The milkmen can tell as much of the 
country roads as the dustmen of the city streets. But to none 
had the vision of three pilgrim children, setting forth from the 
city of persecution, been vouchsafed. 

So Cleg had perforce to abide, with his heart unsatisfied and 
sore. Perhaps, so he thought, one day hidden things would come 
to light, and the shadows which had settled upon the fate of the 
Kavannahs break and flee away. 

In the meantime the ancient Society of the Knuckle Dusters 
flourished exceedingly in its new incarnation of ‘The Club.’ The 
deputation which approached Mr. Donald Iverach, having by the 
intervention of the watchman chosen a good time for their visit, 
was most graciously received. The watchman, a man of some 
penetration, gave Cleg the word to come at six o’clock on a day 
when the junior partner had brought his tennis shoes to the 
works. 

‘You want to use the old store-room every night?’ said 
Donald Iverach, looking at the shamefaced deputation, every man 
of whom itched to draw triangles on the floor with his toe and 
yet dared not. 

‘Except Sundays,’ answered Cleg, who, as ever, was ready of 
speech, and not at all shamefaced. 

‘What does Miss Tennant say ?’ asked the Junior Partner, who 
wished to see where he was being led. He was not a selfish young 
man, but, like the rest of us, he wanted to be sure what he was 
going to get out of a thing before he committed himself. 

‘Miss Tennant’s a memb——’ began Tam Luke, who had no 
discretion. 

Cleg kicked Tam Luke on the shin, severely. Tam promptly 
coughed, choked, and was led out by unsympathetic friends, who 
expressed their opinion of him outside with pith and animation. 

‘Miss Celie wants us to look after this club oorsels,’ said Cleg. 
‘We are the commy-tee—except Tam Luke,’ he added. Tam 
had de facto forfeited his position by his interruption. 

The commy-tee hung its head, and looked about for possible 
exits. 
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‘And who is responsible?’ asked Mr. Donald Iverach, smiling 
a little and shaking his head. 

‘Me an’ Miss Celie,’ answered Cleg, promptly. 

The Junior Partner stopped shaking his head, but continued 
to smile. 

‘Come away, chaps,’ said Cleg, who knew when the battle was 
won;’ ‘guid nicht to ye, sir, an’ thank ye. Miss Celie wull be 
pleased !’ 

Thereafter the Knuckle Dusters’ Club was formally organised. 
The prominent feature in the management was the House Com- 
mittee. Its powers were unlimited, and were chiefly directed to 
‘chucking out.’ This was the club’s sole punishment. Fines would 
certainly not be collected. Privileges were so few that it was not 
easy to discriminate those which pertained to members of the 
club in good standing. But the members of the House Committee 
were chosen on the principle that any two of them, being ‘in 
charge,’ should be qualified to ‘chuck’ the rest of the club— 
members of the House Committee itself being of course excepted. 
It was a singularly able-bodied committee, and willing beyond all 
belief. So long as it held together, the situation was saved. Its 
average measurement round the forearm was eleven inches. 

There were difficulties, of course. And, strange as it may 
seem, these arose chiefly from the ravages of the tender sentiment 
oflove. The Knuckle Dusters had laid it down as a fundamental. 
condition that no girls were to be permitted, or even encouraged. 
Miss Celie had insisted upon this. Perhaps, woman-like, she 
wished to reign alone, and could brook no rivals near her throne. 
But in practice the rule was found difficult of enforcement. For 
there was no maidenly backwardness about the girls of the Sooth 
Back. It was indeed a rule that each Keelie, beyond the condition 
of a schoolboy, should possess himself of a sweetheart—that is, so 
soon as he was capable of ‘doing for himself.’ Sometimes these 
alliances resulted in singularly early marriage. Oftener they 
did not. 

Cleg, of course, was much too young for ‘nonsense’ of this 
kind, as he described it. But Cleaver’s boy, and Tam Luke, and 
indeed, most of the Knuckle Dusters, being ‘in places,’ were from 
the first equipped with a complete working outfit of sweethearts, 
pipes,and navy revolvers. They got them all about the same time, 
not because they wanted them, but because it was the fashion. 
Yet I do them no more than justice when I allow that they 
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thought most highly of the pipes. They treated their pipes with 
every consideration. 

It is true that each Knuckle Duster spoke of his sweetheart as 
‘my young lady,’ but this was only between themselves. To the 
‘young ladies’ themselves their words were certainly not the 
ordinary and hackneyed terms of affection, such as generations of 
common lovers have used. 

But the girls were not to be daunted. With such cavalier and 
disdainful knights, ordinary methods were put out of court. It 
was clearly necessary that someone should do the wooing. If not 
the Knuckle Dusters (haughty knaves), why then the ‘ young lady’ 
herself. It was always Leap Year inthe Sooth Back. There were 
but two unforgivable crimes in the bright lexicon of love, as it was 
consulted in the lower parts of the Pleasance. On the side of the 
Knuckle Dusters the one unpardonable fault was ‘ going with a 
swell.’ On the part of the ‘ young ladies’ it was ‘taking up with 
another girl.’ Blows, disdain, contumely, abuse, all fell alike 
harmless—mere love-pats of the gentle god. ‘ Another’ is the 
only fatal word in love. 

So then, it was quite in keeping with the nature of things, and 
especially with the nature of untrammelled youth, that the 
Knuckle Dusters’ Club should have its amatorious difticulties, 
Part of each evening at the club was now devoted to the sciences. 
Arithmetic and writing were the favourites. There was also talk 
of forming a shorthand class. For shorthand has a mysterious 
fascination for the uneducated. It is universal matter of faith 
among them, that only the most gifted of the human race can 
learn to write shorthand. This is strange enough, for both obser- 
vation and experience teach us that the difficulty lies in reading 
the shorthand after it is written. 

The entrance to the club-room of the Knuckle Dusters was 
through a vaulted ‘pend,’ which, having no magistrate of the city 
resident within it, was wholly unlighted. It was no uncommon 
thing, therefore, for the solemn work of scientific instruction to be 
interrupted by the voice of the siren outside—a siren with a towse 
of hair done up loosely in a net, a shawl about her head, and elf 
locks a-tangle over her brow. The siren did not sing. She whistled 
like a locomotive engine when the signals are contrary and the 
engine-driver anxious to go off duty. At first the Knuckle Dusters 
used to rise and quietly depart, when, in this well-understood 
fashion, the voice of love shrilly breathed up the store-room stair. 
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But after a little, Celie, who, from an entirely superfluous sense of 
delicacy, had hitherto suffered in silence, felt that it was time to 
remonstrate. 

It was Cleaver’s boy who caused most trouble. Now this was 
by no means the fault of Cleaver’s boy, who, to do him justice, was 
far more interested in the adventures of ‘Sixteen String Jack’ or 
‘Deadshot Dick, the Cowboy of Coon County,’ than in a dozen 
Susies or Sallies. But Cleaver’s boy was a youth of inches. 
Besides, he had a curly head and an imperious way with him, 
which took with women—who, gentle and simple, like to be 
slighted and trodden upon when the right man takes the contract in 
hand. Cleaver’s boy was, in fact, just Lord Byron without the title 
and the clubfoot. Cleaver’s boy had also genius like the poet. 
Here is one of his impromptus, written after a music-hall model: 

I met my Sal a-walkin’ out, a-walkin’ on the street, 
I says to Sal, ‘Why do you walk upon them clumps of feet ?’ 
Says Sal to me, ‘ None of your lip. I’ve got another chap!’ 
So I hits Sal a slap, and I sends her back 
To her ain countrie. 


Cleaver’s boy could do any amount of this kind of thing. He 
modelled himself upon the popular broad-sheet of theday. But it 
was not popular in the Sooth Back. The article in demand there 
was a song about a little child who softly faded away after bidding 
farewell—a long farewell, to all his friends so dear—in a verse 
apiece. Like King Charles, this boy was quite an unconscionable 
time a-dying. But he did not know it. He was a popular boy in 
the Sooth Back, and Tam Luke warbled about him till the 
assembled Knuckle Dusters snivelled secretly, and looked hard 
down between their knees so as to pretend they were spitting on 
the floor. But Cleaver’s boy, who in early youth had come from 
Blackburn with his father, the slaughterman, said it was ‘ Bully- 
rot!’ He swore that he could make a song about Sal Mackay 
that would be worth a shopful of such ‘tripe.’ The verse quoted 
above is part of the song he made. Cleaver’s boy has repeated the 
whole poem to me more than once, but the above is all that I can 
bring myself to print. For Sal Mackay has able-bodied relatives, 
and, besides, there is a law of libel in this country, which is pro- 
vided for in my agreement with my publishers. 

Sal Mackay and Susy Murphy were rivals in the affections of 
the handsome ‘ boy’ of Cleaver the butcher. But for long the swain 
was coy and gaye no final evidence of preference, So that day by 
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day in the factory where they worked side by side, neither could 
exult over the other. 

‘Ye needna think he cares a buckie for you, ye tow-headed 
crawlin’ ferlie!’ said Sue, who was of the dark allure, to Sal who 
was fair. 

‘He wadna look the road ye are on, ye ill-grown, cankered- 
faced, jaundice hospital !’ was the retort elegant of Sal Mackay. 

So it happened nightly that when Celie Tennant was at the 
most impressive portions of the Scripture lesson, or engaged in 
elucidating the mysteries of compound division (and pardonably 
getting a little tangled among the farthings), that there would 
come a long whistle at the door, and then a smart rapping at the 
window. Another blast like a steamer signal was blown before the 
dark tower, the Knuckle Dusters would throw their heads back to 
laugh, and then look at Cleaver’s boy. He would stand it a little 
while, and then, to escape from their meaning looks, he would 
throw down his slate and books and go quietly out at the door. 

At last Celie plucked up courage to speak to him. 

‘Tt is not so much that I mind,’ said Celie, for she had been 
learning many things since she came down to the Sooth Back, 
things that she did not mention when she went home to Aurelia 
Villa, or even repeat to the Junior Partner. 

‘It is not that I mind so much myself, she said, ‘ but it is a 
very bad example for Cleg and the younger boys.’ 

‘I ken, I ken, but faith, I canna help it, Miss Celie,’ said 
Cleaver’s boy, in desperation. ‘ As sure as daith, it is no my faut. 
Thae twa lasses will juist no let me alane. I canna gang alang 
the street for them.’ 

And Celie, blushing for her sex, believed him and condoled, 
For, next to Cleg, she had a weakness for Cleaver’s boy. He was 
so good-looking. 

‘ Wait till they come the nicht !’ said Cleaver’s boy, darkly. 

It was the hour of the vesper writing lesson. Cleaver’s boy 
was seated at the long desk which Mr. Donald Iverach had found, 
as he said, ‘ about the premises’—but for which he had, curiously 
enough, previously paid out of his own pocket. Cleaver’s boy 
had his head close down to the paper. His elbows were spread- 
eagled over the table. His shoulders were squared with determi- 
nation, and his whole pose gave token of the most complete 
absorption and studious intentness. He was writing the line, 
‘Kindness to dumb animals is a sign of nobility of character’ 
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As his pen traced the curves, his tongue was elaborating the 
capitals, so exactly that you could almost tell by watching the 
tip whether Cleaver’s boy was writing a K oran N. This kind of 
expressive caligraphy has not been sufficiently studied. But 
Cleaver’s boy was undoubtedly a master of it. 

There came angry voices at the door. 

‘What are you doin’ here? [I tell ye he’s my chap!’ said a 
voice sharp and shrill. 

‘It’s a black lee. I tell ye he’s naething o’ the kind!’ said 
another, yet louder and rougher. 

Sue Murphy and Sal Mackay were at it again. So said the 
Society of the Knuckle Dusters as it winked amicably and col- 
lectively to itself. Celie Tennant was just looking over the copy- 
book of Cleaver’s boy. As she stood behind him, she could see the 
scarlet swiftly rising to his neck and brow. Adonis was becoming 
distinctly annoyed. It was going to be a rough night for Venuses. 

‘I tell ye it was only on Saturday nicht that he knocked my 
bonnet off my head an’ kickit it alang the street—an’ ye will hae 
the impidence to say after that that he is your lad!’ 

It was the voice of Sue Murphy which made this proud 
declaration. 

‘That nocht ava’, ye Irish besom,’ retorted Sal Mackay ; 
‘yestreen nae farther gane, he pu’ed a handfu’ o’ the hair oot 0’ 
my heid. Aye, and rubbit my face wi’ a clabber o’ glaur, forbye!’ 

It was the last straw. Cleaver’s boy rose to his feet with a 
look of stern and righteous determination on his face. The 
assembled Knuckle Dusters watched him eagerly. Celie stood 
aghast, fearing that murder might be done, in the obvious en- 
deavour Cleaver’s boy was now about to make, to excel all his 
previous records in the art of love-making, as practised in the 
Sooth Back and the Tinklers’ Lands. 

He walked slowly to the corner of the store room, where on a 
little bench stood two very large water cans of tin, painted a dark 
blue. They were the property of the club and contained the 
drinking water for the evening. They had just been filled. 

Cleaver’s boy took one in his hand and opened the door. Then 
he swung the heavy can, and tilting it up with the other hand, 
he arched the contents solidly and impartially upon the waiting 
Juliets. Returning, he seized the other, and from the shrieking 
down the passage it was obvious to Celie, that he had been equally 
successful in cooling the ardour of the rivals with that. 
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Cleaver’s boy came back with the empty cans in his hand, 
panting a little as with honest toil, but there was no shamefaced- 
ness in his eyes now. He looked straight at Celie like a man who 
has done his full duty, and perhaps a little over. 

‘T pit it to yoursel’, Miss Celie, can a man do mair than that?’ 

And with no further word, Cleaver’s boy dusted the drops from 
the knees of his breeches, and sat down to write six more lines 
of ‘ Kindness to dumb animals is a sign of nobility of character, 

But next night he came to Celie in the blackness of despair, 

‘I will hae to resign, after all, Miss Celie,’ he said, ‘I canna 
bide here to be a disgrace to ye a’.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter, James?’ said Miss Tennant, who did 
not yet know everything ; ‘are the girls going to prosecute you 
in the police-court for throwing the water over them last night?’ 

Cleaver’s boy opened his mouth in astonishment and kept it 
so for some time. 

‘ Prosecute me ?—I wish to peace they wad !’ cried he, after he 
got his breath. ‘Na, faith, Miss Celie; will ye believe me, they 
are fonder o’ me than ever. They were baith waitin’ for me at 
the stairfit this mornin’ when I cam doon to gang to the shop,’ 

And Miss Celie again believed him. 


ADVENTURE XXI. 


AN IDYLL OF BOGIE ROLL. 


Peruars it was in sheer desperation that Cleaver’s boy (whose 
name, by the way, was James Annan, though the fact was hardly 
ever mentioned except in the police court) at last resolved to 
make a desperate cast. 

‘They canna baith hae me,’ he said, ‘an’ Guid kens I want 
neither o’ them. But gin I had yin o’ them, she wad maybe 
keep the ither off.’ 

So Cleaver’s boy scratched his head to find out a way of 
settling the difficulty. He could, he thought, be indifferently 
happy with either. It was only having both of them ‘tearing 
at his coat-tails’ that made him miserable. 

At last he dashed his hand against his thigh with a ery of joy, 
and fell to dancing a hobnailed fandango in the gutter. 

‘Dod, man, the verra thing,’ he said ; ‘I'll toss for them!’ 

So with that Cleaver’s boy took out his lucky penny, and, 
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selecting a smooth space of the unpaved roadway of a new street, 
where the coin would neither stick edgeways nor yet bounce un- 
fairly on the stones, he spun the coin deftly upwards from his 
level thumb-nail. 

‘ Heads Sal—tails Susy!’ he said, very solemnly, for his life 
was in the twirl of the penny. 

‘Heads she is—Sal has got me!’ exclaimed the ardent lover. 

They were engaged that night. The next day they were photo- 
graphed together—Sal with a very large hat, a great deal of hair, 
and a still larger amount of feather ; Cleaver’s boy with a very small 
hat, an immense check suit, and a pipe stuck at a knowing angle 
with the bowl turned down. That same night Sal had still a lover, 
indeed, but the glory of her betrothal attire was no more. Her 
hat was a mere trampled ruin. Her fringe was patchy. She had 
a black eye; and all that remained of Susy Murphy was in the 
lock-up for assault and battery. Without doubt it was a stirring 
time for James Annan, and it is to be feared that Mr. Cleaver and 
his customers did not get quite their fair share of his attention 
while it lasted. 

Susy Murphy got off under the First Offenders Act. But 
immediately upon re-encountering her successful rival she incon- 
tinently became a second offender, and was as summarily fined 
thirty shillings or seven days. And it added to the bitterness of 
Cleaver’s boy, that he had to come good for both the hat ruined 
in the first battle and the dress torn to shreds in the second. 

Then it also became his duty to take out Miss Mackay every 
evening, and so frequent were the demands upon his purse, that 
Cleaver’s boy perceived that nothing but marriage stood between 
him and financial ruin. 

‘If I was only marriet,’ he soliloquised, ‘I could stop the 
lemonades and ice-creams. They're juist terrible expensive. I 
declare Sal thinks naething o’ a dozen bottles. And gin ye stickit 
apreen until her ony gate, I declare she wad fizz.’ 

It occurred to him, however, that as a temporary alternative it 
might be possible to increase his earnings. And Cleaver’s boy 
was not above asking for what he wanted. 

‘Guid: jobs wants finding nooadays!’ was a favourite ex- 
pression of his. 

Now there was a certain Bailie Holden among the customers 
of Mr. Cleaver. This dignitary had succeeded to the responsible 
position of Convener of the Cleaning and Lighting department— 
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a division of the city’s municipal business which has always been 
associated with excellent eating and drinking, and a good deal 
of both. 

Bailie Holden had the finest taste in the light wines of his 
country of any man on the council. In his happier moments of 
inspiration he could tell the age of Long John to within a year, 
Now Bailie Holden had, among other excellent domestic properties, 
a kitchen-maid who was not above casting soft eyes at spruce James 
Allan of Cleaver’s, so débonnaire, with his blue apron and his 
basket over his arm. And James had cultivated the acquaintance 
according to his opportunity, without, of course, thinking it neces- 
sary to say anything to Sal Mackay—or, for the matter of that, 
to Sue Murphy either. So that, in the course of conversation at 
the area door, it fell out that Cleaver’s boy mentioned his desire 
to be no more Cleaver’s boy, but a servant of the city corporation 
in the department of Cleaning and Lighting. And the kitchen- 
maid answered, keeping her eyes on James and adjusting her 
tumbled cap at the same time— 

‘Tl speak to the maister when he comes through the back 
kitchen, to smoke his pipe in the yaird after dinnertime.’ 

For it was the use and wont of Bailie Holden, when he was 
without company, or could shunt the entertainment of it upon his 
wife, to put on a seedy garden coat and slip off quietly round by 
the greenhouses. Here he took from the edge of a heating tube 
a short clay pipe of excessive blackness; then from a canister he 
extracted a snaky twist of Bogie roll. Bailie Holden was renowned 
for keeping the best cigars in the city, and he also smoked them 
regularly indoors. His wife, indeed, did not allow anything else. 
But he came outside for his real smoke, in his shirt-sleeves in 
the warm evenings, and in his garden coat when it was colder. For 
though to all men he was now Havanna of the most exclusive 
brand, and all his appointments like unto that dignity, yet at the 
heart of him he was still kindly Bogie roll. 

The Bailie thought on many things out there in the dark as he 
nuzzled down the glowing ash in the pipe-bowl close under his 
nose. He thought, for instance, of the year Elizabeth and he were 
married, when they started at the foot of Morrison Street in one 
room at the back of the gasfitter’s shop. They did not keep a 
servant then, and Elizabeth had not yet learned to object to the 
smoking of Bogie roll. Indeed, her father and her three brothers 
(all honest masons) incessantly smoked nothing else. But when 
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there was need to find a place in the little back-room for another 
person with no experience in Bogie roll where he came from, then 
the Bailie had gone out every night to the backyard, sat down on 
a roll of lead piping and smoked a black pipe, with a babe’s little 
complainings tugging at his heart all the while. And the memory 
of the Bogie roll outside the window, across which the black 
shadows went and came, had somehow kept his heart warm all 
through the years. 

And, strange it is to say it, but though he was in many ways 
a difficult man to serve, yet manya servant had remained another 
term, simply because the master slipped out to take his smoke 
away from every one in the evening. This is the whole idyll of 
the life of Bailie Holden, Convener of the Committee on Cleaning 
and Lighting and proximate Lord Provost of the city. It is 
curious that it should be an idyll of Bogie roll. 


ADVENTURE XXII. 
THE SEDUCTION OF A BAILIE. 


So it was at this most favourable of times that Cleaver’s boy’s 
kitchen-maid approached her master with her request. It was 
just at the critical moment when the Bailie was laying aside the 
Convener and host, and donning the Morrison Street plumber, 
with the garden coat which carried so strong an atmosphere of the 
idyllic Bogie roll. 

‘If ye please, sir, there’s a young man ,» the voice of the 
kitchen-maid broke upon his dreams. 

‘Ah, Janet,’ said the Convener, getting helped into the garden 
coat, for he was not now so slim as once he had been, ‘there 
always 7s a young man! And that’s how the world goes on!’ 

‘But,’ said Janet, the kitchen-maid, ‘ this is a very nice young 
man. You may have seen him, sir. He comes here twice every 
day from Mr. Cleaver’s, the butcher’s, sir.’ 

‘No, Janet,’ replied the Bailie, amicably, ‘I do not know that 
Thave observed him. You see my duties do not compel me to 
be cleaning the kitchen steps when nice young men come from 
Cleaver’s !’ 

‘Sir, said Janet, with a little privileged indignation, ‘ James 
Annan, sir, is a most respectable young man.’ 

‘And he asked you to speak to me?’ 
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‘Oh no, sir! Indeed, no, sir! But I thought, sir, that in your 
department you might have need of a steady young man.’ 

‘T have, indeed, Janet. You are as right as ever you will be 
in your life,’ said the Convener of Cleaning and Lighting, think- 
ing of the ravages which the traditional hospitality of the 
department sometimes made among his steadiest young men. 

‘What are his desires, Janet ?’ said the Bailie ; ‘ does he want 
a chief inspectorship, or will he be content to handle a broom ?’ 

‘Oh, not an inspectorship—at first, sir. And he can handle 
anything, indeed, sir,’ said Janet, breathlessly, for the Convener 
had endued himself with his coat and showed signs of moving 
gardenwards. 

‘Including your chin, my dear,’ said the Bailie, touching (it 
is very regrettable to have to state) one of Janet’s plump dimples 
with the action which used fifty years ago to go by the name of 
‘chucking.’ He had dined, his wife was safely upstairs out of 
harm’s way, and Bogie roll glowed cloudily before him. Let these 
be his excuses. 

‘James Annan, nor no one else, has more to do with my chin 
than I like to let them, sir,’ said Janet, who came from Inverness, 
and had a very clear idea of business. 

The Bailie laughed and went out. 

‘TI will bear it in mind, Janet,’ said he, for he felt that he was 
wasting time. He did not mean Janet’s dimpled chin. 

‘Better put it down in your notebook—I'll fetch it, sir!’ 
And Janet promptly fetched a black leather case, round-shouldered 
with importance and bulgy with business. 

So the Bailie stood in the half-light which came from the 
kitchen window, and wetted the stub of a lead-pencil, which Janet 
had carried for years in the pocket of her working-dresses without 
ever needing it. He hesitated what to write. 

‘The young man’s name, sir, is James Annan, and you can 
send the letter in care of me, sir,’ said Janet, with a subtle sug- 
gestiveness. She tiptoed round till she touched his sleeve, so as 
to look over at what he was writing. 

‘Thank you, Janet; anything else ?’ asked the Bailie. 

‘No, sir,’ said Janet, hesitating with her finger at: her lip, 
‘unless, sir, you could think to put him on this district.’ 

So it happened that in due time Mr. Cleaver lost the services 
of Cleaver’s boy. These valuable assets were simultaneously gained 
by the city corporation in the department of Cleaning and Light- 
ing. This has been the immemorial method in which subordinate 
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positions have been filled, according to the best traditions of the 
municipal service. The great thing is, of course, to catch your 
convener, as it were, between dinner and Bogie roll. 

James Annan was placed on the southern district, and his 
duty was to mark in a notebook, less important but a good deal 
cleaner than the Bailie’s, the names of the streets which were 
attended to in their order, and also the exact moment when each 
final ash-backet was heaped upon the cart. 

What precise benefit trim Janet of Inverness got from the 
arrangement is not clear. For, being occupied during the night, 
(leaver’s boy could no more come for the orders early in the 
morning, nor yet trot whistling down the area steps an hour 
later with the laden basket upon his arm. So that Janet, suppos- 
ing the matter interested her at all, seemed definitely to be 
the loser. 

Yet one never knows. For the ways of girls from Inverness 
are deep as the sea is deep in the unplumbed places in the middle, 
hich are painted the deepest indigo on the atlases. James 
Annan continued to be called Cleaver’s boy, in spite of the fact 
that a successor at six shillings a week had been appointed, who 
now wore Cleaver’s boy’s discarded blue aprons. In other ways he 
vould have been glad to succeed to the perquisites of Cleaver’s boy. 
But he was a sallow-faced youth with straight hair, who used 
his tobacco without the aid of a pipe. So Janet did not deign to 
landy a single word with the new boy. He was no more than a 
jenny-in-the-slot machine, wound up to deliver so many pounds 
of steak every day. ‘The kitchen steps were now always cleaned 
inthe early dawn, and Janet went about in her old wrapper all 
the morning and most of the afternoon. 

She had taken a saving turn, she said, as if it had been the 
measles. It was all very well for the table-maid always to wear a 
black frock. 

But though she saw less of Cleaver’s boy (the original and 
oly genuine article), it is possible, and indeed likely, that Janet 
of Inverness knew more of the romance of Susy and Sal than 
(leaver’s boy gave her credit for. Let those who try to run three 
or four love affairs abreast, like horses in a circus ring, take warn- 
ing, Janet of Inverness had never heard of either Sal or Susy 
from the lips of Cleaver’s boy. Nevertheless, there was not much 
of importance to her schemes which was not familiar to the wise 
little head set upon the plumply demure shoulders of Janet of 
Inverness, 
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ADVENTURE XXIII. 
THE AMOROUS ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT-SHIFT MAN. 


AN interview which Cleaver’s boy had to endure may throw some 
light upon this. By some strange law of contrary, the undisputed 
possession of James Annan’s affections damped Sal’s ardour. She 
became flighty and difficult in her moods. Cleaver’s boy could not 
take her to enough places of resort, or at least, not to the right ones, 
So long as he slighted her and rubbed her face with snow as a regu. 
lar method of courtship, she could not love him enough. But nov, 
when she was formally engaged to him and the alliance had been 
acknowledged by Providence and Miss Cecilia Tennant, Sal sud- 
denly found that she did not care so much about Cleaver’s boy 
after all. This happened in the second week of the new situation 
in the department of Cleaning and Lighting. 

Sal came home from the mill at six. James went on duty at 
eight. Consequently it was now usually about seven when Jame 
called. It was an unhappy and ill-chosen time, as anybody buta 
man would have known. For Sal appeared to be in some undress, 
and was indeed engaged in frizzling her front hair with a pair 
of hot knitting needles, occasionally burning her fingers and her 
forehead in the process. 

‘Hoo are ye the nicht, Sal?’ said James, standing at the 
cheek of the door and crossing his legs comfortably. Someone 
(he forgot who) had told him he looked well that way. 

‘Naething the better for seein’ you!’ retorted Sal over her 
shoulder. She never took her eyes off the fragment of mirror 
which was secured to the wall by two long nails and the broken 
end of another knitting needle. 

‘Wy Sal, what’s wrang wi’ ye?’ began Cleaver’s boy, 
anxiously. For though in the affairs of men, as between boy and 
boy, his voice was most for open war, yet in the things of love he 
liked peace and sacrificed much to secure it. 

Sal humped up the shoulder next him and turned sharply 
away from him with a gesture indicative of the greatest disdain— 
without, however, taking her eyes from the faint blue smoke 
which went up from the left side of her fringe, to which she had 
at that moment applied a fresh pair of red-hot knitting needles. 

‘Tell me what's the maitter wi’ ye, Sal,’ said James humbly. 
For the spirit seemed to have departed out of him. 
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Sal tossed her head and made a sound which, though inarticn- 
late, indicated that much might be said upon that subject. She 
could an she would. 

Slowly Cleaver’s boy extracted from his pocket a neat parcel 
done up in paper. 

‘Hae, Sal!’ he said, going forward to her elbow and offering 
them to her ; ‘ hae, here are some sweeties I fetched ye.’ 

They were her favourite brandy-balls, and on a suitable day, 
with a light wind and strong sun, their perfume carried a quarter 
ofa mile. James had never known them fail of their effect before. 
But now, with a swift half-turn, Sal snatched them out of his 
hand and flung them behind the fire. Cleaver’s boy stood aghast. 
They had cost him fourpence-halfpenny at Tam Luke’s shop, and 
would have cost twice as much but for Tam’s good offices in the 
weighing department. 

‘What’s wrang wi’ the brandy-balls, Sal?’ he cried in despair. 
The like of this had never happened before in his experience. 
Thus Time works out its revenges. 

‘Did ye get them oot o’ an ash-backet ?* at last cried Sal, 
breaking her indignant silence. 

‘No,’ said innocent James, ‘I got them at Tam Luke’s for 
fourpence-halfpenny.’ 

‘So ye say!’ returned Sal, who was determined not to be 
appeased. 

The brandy-balls were now flaming up the chimney, and fast dis- 
slving into their elements with a sickly smell and a fizzling noise. 

‘Tell us what ye hae against us, Sal ; oot wi’ it!” said Cleaver’s 
boy, who recognised the great truth that with a woman it is always 
better to be at the bottom of what she knows, and that at once. 

‘I'm no gaun to keep company wi’ ony man that gangs on the 
nicht shift !’ cried Sal, turning with the needles in her hand and 
stamping her foot. ‘Ill let ye ken that Sal Mackay thinks mair 
0 hersel’ than that. I hae some pride!’ 

The murder was out. But poor James, who thought that he 
had done a fine thing in attaining promotion, knew not what to 
reply, 

‘And what differ does that make, Sal?’ asked Cleaver’s boy in 
astonishment. 

‘What differ does it make? Hear to the cuddy. Differ—juist 


* The local technical term. It seems to have resulted from an attempt to say 
bucket’ and ‘ basket’ at the same time. 
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this differ, that ye'll walk oot wi’ some dafter lass than Sq] 
Mackay. I hae mair respect for mysel’ than to bemean mysel’ to 
gang wi’ a nicht-shift man !’ 

‘But,’ said James, ‘I get far better pay. Think o’ that, Sal!’ 

‘T’m no carin’ for that, when I canna be there when ye spend 
it,’ said the mercenary Sal, with, however, commendable straight. 
forwardness. 

‘But I fetched ye the brandy-balls, Sal,’ persisted the once 
proud boy of Cleaver’s. 

‘Brandy-balls!} That for your brandy-balls!’ cried Sal, 
pointing to the fireplace, in which a little blue flame was still burn- 
ing, at the spot where the Tam Luke’s sweetmeats had been 59 
irregularly consumed. ‘D’ye think that Sal Mackay is to be 
dependent every nicht on a chap that has to gang on duty at half. 
past seven ?——’ 

‘Eight o’clock!’ said Cleaver’s boy, eagerly. 

‘ At half-past seven,’ said Sal, jerking her head pugnaciously 
at each syllable, ‘he pits on claes that are a disgrace to be seen 
forbye smelled. And what’s to come o’ the lemonades noo, I wad 
like to ken—or o’ the gallery at the theaytre ?’ 

‘ There’s Saturday afternoon, Sal,’ said James placably, with a 
sudden access of cheerfulness. He had scored a point. 

‘Aye, there’s Saturday afternune,’ replied Sal, with chilling 
cynicism, ‘and what will ye do with your Saturday afternoon? 
Ye'll maybe tak’ me ower to Aberdour again in the boat, and be 
sae dazed and sleepy-like that ye’ll faa asleep on the road, as ye 
did the last time. And hae everybody sayin’, “‘ My word, Sal, but 
ye hae a blythe young chap there. Ye maun hae been fine heart- 
some company to him?” D’ye think ony lass that thinks ony- 
thing o’ hersel’ wad stand the like o’ that ?’ 

Sal stamped her foot and paused for a reply. It was certainly 
an awkward question. Sal, like most women (thought James) 
was a demon at“ casting-up’ when she began. 

Cleaver’s boy scratched his curly head and advanced towards 
Sal. He felt that in the war of words he was going to have very 
distinctly the worst of it. But he thought that he might fare 
better nearer at hand. It was one of his favourite axioms that 
‘it is aye best to argue wi’ the weemen at close grips.’ Which, 
whether it be true or not, at least shows that Cleaver’s boy was a 
youth of some experience—but Sal Mackay chose to misinterpret 
his action. 
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She turned instantly, and, snatching up an iron goblet of hot 
water which stood on the hearth, she advanced to meet him, 
erying, ‘I'll gi’e ye your fill o’ throwin’ water on decent folk. An’ 
this water will keep ye fine and warm on the nicht shift, my lad!’ 

At this Cleaver’s boy turned and fled. But as he scudded 
down the stairs, bent nearly double, the boiling water from Sal 
Mackay’s pan fell in stinging drops upon the back of his neck, 
and, what was worse, upon his suit of new clothes, bought with his 
week’s wages and donned for the first time. 

When Cleaver’s boy reached the pavement, he dusted the 
water splashes off as well as he could, and walked thoughtfully 
and determinedly across Nicholson Street. 

‘It'll be an awesome savin’ in lemonade,’ he said, ‘an’ that 
dreadfu’ expensive bottle lemonade too!’ 

A tramcar was passing. A wild thought ran through his brain. 

‘Dod,’ he said, ‘1 declare [’ll save that muckle by giein’ up 
Sal—I'll risk it.’ 

And he hailed the car and walked very slowly towards it when 
it stopped. The conductor waved to him to come on. 

‘Could ye no hae run, man, an’ no wasted a’ this time ?’ he said, 
when Cleaver’s boy had at last got himself upon the platform. 

‘I was gettin’ my twopence-worth,’ said James Annan, with 
dignity ; ‘I am an inside passenger!’ And he went through the 
glass door and sat beside Bailie Holden, who was going home to 
dinner and was already thinking of Bogie roll. 

The Bailie and Cleaver’s boy got out at the same place. They 
made their way to the same house. The Bailie let himself in by 
the front door. Cleaver’s boy went equally unannounced to the 
back. But Cleaver’s boy knew that he had pretty Janet of Inver- 
ness waiting for him, whereas the Bailie only had his wife. And 
in these circumstances most people would have preferred to enter 
by the back door with James Annan. 

Janet of Inverness was standing by the kitchen-window 
polishing a brass preserving pan in which she could admire her 
dimpled chin, and the hair which, curling naturally, did not need 
the intervention of red-hot knitting needles to be beautiful. 

Janet ran hastily to the door. 

‘Do ye want to see the maister ?’ 

‘No,’ said James Annan; ‘ wull ye hae me, Janet ?’ 

Janet of Inverness looked him a moment in the eyes. What 
she read there, Janet only knows. At any rate it seemed to be 
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satisfactory enough, for, with all the ardour of love’s young dream, 
she fell on his neck, and murmured, ‘ Aye, Jamie, when— (here 
Janet of Inverness sobbed)—‘ when ye get a rise!’ 


ADVENTURE XXIV. 
THE CROOK IN THE LOT OF CLEAVER’S BOY. 


I sHouLD have mentioned before that Inverness Janet’s other name 
was Urquhart, but for the fact that second names do not seem to 
matter anywhere, except in those grades of society where persons 
require calling cards to remind them of each others’ names. 

It was only a natural precisian like Mr. Cleg Kelly who always 
insisted on the second name. But Cleg had a reason for that. 
He was himself in the curious position of having no ascertained 
first name. There was a tradition in the family that he had 
been baptized Bryan, but his mother had never used the name, 
And since his father and everyone else had always called him Cleg, 
Cleg Kelly he remained all his life—or at least, as they say com- 
mercially, ‘to date.’ 

But it is with Inverness Janet and the faithless and easily con- 
soled James Annan, late assistant to Mr. Cleaver, butcher, that we 
have presently to do. Janet’s conditional acceptance of his devo- 
tion seemed in a fair way to being made absolute. For Cleaver's 
boy proved a success at the night work. But in spite of this, and 
of his apparently assured success, both in the fields of practical 
sanitation and in those of love, James Annan was clearly not happy. 

Judging by some past experience of his own, Cleg thought he 
must be pining for his old freedom. 

‘What for do ye no rin away, if ye want to be rid o’ Janet?’ 
was Cleg’s contribution to the problem. 

‘Haud your tongue! I dinna want to get rid o’ Janet!” said 
Cleaver’s boy, loyally, but without indignation. Such things had 
been, and might be again. 

‘It’s aboot Janet onyway,’ said wise Cleg, shaking his head; 
‘hae Sal or Susy been botherin’ her ?’ 

‘Na,’ said Janet’s lover, ‘they ken better. My certes, Janet 
wad gie them the door in their faces and then send for a polissman.’ 

‘Ye had better tell me, at ony rate,’ said Cleg. 

And with a little pressing, James Annan did unburden his 
sore heart. 
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‘Ye see,’ he said, ‘ Janet’s bonny—or I think sae ; 

‘It is the same thing exactly!’ interjected Cleg. 

‘She’s bonny, an’ easy to be doin’ wi’. She’s no sair ava’ in 
the way o’ expense. She is a natural saver hersel’, an’ she’s aye 
at me to be puttin’ by the siller. O, in some ways it is juist like 
heeven—nae leemonades, nae swing rides, nae merry-go-rounds, 
nae shows! I declare she cares no a buckie for Pepper’s Ghost. In 
that respect there’s no a mair agreeabler lass in the toon. Janet is 
aye pleased to tak’ a walk on the Calton, or maybe in the Gardens, 
or tothe Museum, or doon the shore to Leith to see the ships, or, 
what pleases her best, juist doon to the Waverley Station to see 
the Heelant train come in. QO, Cleg, she is sic a weel-dooin’, 
couthy, kindly lass, that ony man micht hae been prood o’ her.’ 

‘What is’t then,’ said Cleg, ‘since she’s sae perfect ? Is’t the 
poetry?’ To Cleg ‘the poetry’ was a trouble which might seize 
avictim at any moment, like the toothache. ‘And then where 
are ye?” he would add, cogently. 

But it was not the poetry. It was a deeper grief. It ap- 
peared from the tale which Cleg laboriously extracted from the 
reluctant and deeply-wounded suitor, that Janet, though a well- 
doing lass in every respect, had one grave fault. 

All day she was at work quietly and willingly. It was the 
nature of James’s occupation that he should be in the neighbour- 
hood in the early morning. At that hour Janet, in her working 
gown, was all that heart could desire. But when Cleaver’s boy 
chanced to go round in the afternoon, or met Janet by appoint- 
ment, some malicious pixie had wrought a sea-change in the lass 
of Inverness. 

She would then tell, with the greatest candour, and engaging 
innocence, tales which even a faithful lover could not otherwise 
characterise than as ‘whoppers.’ This mania appeared to come 
upon her whenever she had taken off her morning wrapper and 
put on her company dress. She was going (so she declared) to ‘the 
mistress’ to ask for a few evenings off in order to fulfil her innu- 
merable social engagements. Every house where at any time she 
had been engaged (as kitchen-maid) opened wide its doors to her 
asa welcome guest. She told the cook, who listened with un- 
concealed scorn, how she had been at balls and suppers galore in 
‘the best houses’ in Melville Street and Princes Street. She must 
teally, she said, begin to remodel and refashion some of her many 
silks and satins for the approaching season. 
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Only the evening before, she had entertained the servants’ hall 
at Bailie Holden’s with an account of a dinner she had been at 
the night before in the Grange. She had even got off early in 
order to have her hair done by the hairdresser. 

‘The hairdresser, as a great favour, is going to arrange it in 
the latest style for five shillings, instead of ten-and-six, his usual 
charge,’ said Janet of Inverness, with a glance like an angel’s for 
innocence. Then she described her drive to the house in a four. 
wheeler. ‘My hair would have got so blown about, or I should 
have gone in a hansom, which is much more distinguished.’ Her 
former master had, it appeared, come into the hall to receive her, 
Two gentlemen had almost quarrelled as to who should see her 
home. A handsome and distinguished gentleman and a member 
of Parliament for the city, celebrated for his gallantry to ladies, 
had, however, forestalled them both, arranged the shawl deliciously 
about her shoulders with well-accustomed fingers, and had thereafter 
driven home with her in a hansom. 

‘It did not matter about the hair then, you know,’ said gay 
Janet of Inverness, looking daringly at Cleaver’s boy. 

At this the cook had laughed out loud. She then said that it 
was all lies, and that she had seen Janet walking along the Bridges 
with another girl at the supposed hour of the dinner. Thus was 
shame brought upon Cleaver’s boy and upon the pride and good 
name of his sweetheart. 

‘An’ what do ye think I should do, Cleg?’ asked James 
Annan. 

‘I wad gie her a lickin’ and gar her stop,’ said Cleg, who had 
still prehistoric notions as to the discipline of women. 

‘Na,’ said Cleaver’s boy; ‘I hae thocht o’ that. But, man, 
she’s no like Susy or Sal. Ye couldna lift a hand to her when she 
looks at ye wi’ yon e’en, an’ tells ye that her faither was either 
a Highland Chief or a Toon Councillor 0’ Inverness. I couldna 
do it, Cleg.’ 

‘Hoot,’ said Cleg, ‘then I wad try no to heed. She may 
grow oot o’t. An’ thae Heelant folk are aye leein’ onyway. Think 
on a’ the lees they tell aboot their Bonny Prince Chairlie!’ 

‘I hae tried no to mind,’ answered Cleaver’s boy, sadly ; ‘but 
when I see the ither yins a’ laughin’ at her an’ her no seeing it, 
but gaun straight on wi’ her daft-like story, I tell ye, Cleg, it pits 
me fair wild. There’ll be murder dune, Cleg, gin it’s no stoppit’ 

‘Weel, Cleaver,’ said Cleg philosophically, ‘I think I see the 
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reason on’t. She disna gang to shows an’ theaytres, to save the 
siller; but she says she gangs, an’ that costs naething. I dinna 
see what ye hae to compleen o’ !’ 

‘If that’s a’ ye can tell me,’ said Cleaver’s boy, indignantly, ‘I 
wadna hae missed muckle if ye had stayed at hame.’ 

‘Hoots, butcher,’ said Cleg, with indulgence, ‘dinna gang a 
aff like the fuff o’ a match. ‘There’s little sense and nae siller 
in that. But Ill tell ye what, butcher: I'll speak to Miss Celie. 
She will ken what ye had better do.’ 

It was thus indirectly that Providence was appealed to in the 
Sooth Back. 


ADVENTURE XXYV. 
A COMELY PROVIDENCE IN A NEW FROCK. 


(LEG was as good as his word. He went that very night to call 
om Miss Tennant at Aurelia Villa. He found her in a philan- 
thropic frame of mind. She had received from the dressmaker 
adress of the latest mode, and she was conscious that the new 
fashion suited her like a garment fashioned by the fairies in a 
dream. Also (what was even better) that it would make other girls 
whose shoulders were not so good and whose figure was less slim 
and graceful, look perfectly hideous. Yet they would have to wear 
it, Celie felt that evening that there was little ieft to wish for in 
this sinful world. She looked out of the window toward the west. 
There was also (it seemed on purpose) a beautiful sunset which 
glorified the purple cliffs of Arthur’s Seat—a quiet, providential 
sunset, for it went so well with the colour of her new dress. Be- 
sides, here was Mr. Donald Iverach walking slowly up the Avenue. 
And yet some people complained that this was not a good world ! 
What would folk say next ? 

But Cleg forestalled the Junior Partner. He came by the 
back door, and when in a strait betwixt two, a serving maid will 
always answer a knock at the back before a ring at the front door. 
The back door is more variously interesting. 

So Cleg had the floor of the house, and was just finishing his 
tale, when Mr. Donald Iverach was announced. 

Celie held out her hand to him, with a motion which signified 
at once a welcome and a desire that he should not interrupt. So 
the Junior Partner, who had for some time been accustomed to 
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devote more time to the study of her moods than he had ever 
done to his Bible (and he had not neglected that either when no- 
body saw him), sat down upon a sofa and became interested in 
the pattern of some crochet work, which Miss Celie had tossed on 
a chair with characteristic impetuosity when she had rushed across 
the room to greet Cleg. 

‘Are ye gaun to pit on that dress on Sabbath at the Sunday 
School?’ asked Cleg, when he had time to think a little about 
his own affairs. 

Celie looked at him with a small start of ingenuous wonder, 
It was a good little start in its way, and expressed amazement that 
anyone should notice so plain and simple a thing as her new 
dress. It is an undoubted fact that she was a truthful girl, and it 
is also a fact that she was quite aware how instantly the summer 
dress had riveted the attention of both Cleg and the Junior Partner, 
Yet the little start expressed as plainly as words her surprise, even 
her sorrow, that in the midst of so serious a world the minds of 
men and boys should dwell upon so vain a thing as a girl’s gown, 
Perhaps Celie’s little start was her way of telling stories. For 
the sage sayeth that all women tell stories habitually and uninten- 
tionally, whereas men tell them only occasionally but intentionally. 

At any rate, whether it was the start or whether it was merely 
owing to her sympathetic nature, after a moment’s consideration 
of the sad failing of Janet of Inverness, Celie lifted her eyes to 
those of the Junior Partner. 

‘Poor girl,’ she said, ‘I quite understand ; don’t you ?’ 

‘You see, I have not heard,’ said the Junior Partner, hesitating. 

Celie instantly withdrew her eyes from his. She looked at 
once hurt and disappointed. He set up for being sympathetic 
and kind, and he had failed to understand a simple thing like 
this. He was clearly unworthy of confidence. Celie Tennant 
turned to Cleg for assistance. He was looking at her with wide 
eyes of boyish adoration. Cleg at any rate understood. She tured 
half round in her chair and the profile which she presented to Mr. 
Donald Iverach struck a chill through the room like that part of 
Greenland which looks towards the Pole. Celie’s lovers did not 
lack varied interests in their life; and perhaps that was why she 
had so many. For in the affairs of the heart most men like good 
sport and a run for their money. 

‘Come, Cleg,’ she said, rising, ‘I want to speak to you. My 
father is in the garden, Mr. Iverach!’ she added, pointedly. 
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What Mr. Iverach said under his breath of his excellent friend 
Mr. Robert Greg Tennant at that moment, it is perhaps better 
not to write down. He rose and went to the window. From the 
wide space of its oriel, he watched with furtive sidelong gloom 
the confabulation of Celie and Cleg. Celie was explaining some- 
thing with great animation to the boy, who looked down and 
semed a little doubtful. Then with inimitable archness, which 
seemed thrown away upon an Arab of the city (if it were intended 
for him), Celie explained the whole matter over again from the 
top of the steps. She went a little way back towards the house. 

‘Now you quite understand ?’ she cried with impressive 
emphasis. And lest he should not yet comprehend, she turned 
ere she reached the door, ran to Cleg at the gate with still more 
inimitable daintiness, and, with her hand upon his arm, she ex- 
plained the whole thing all over again. The Junior Partner felt 
alittle string tighten somewhere about the region in which 
(rroneously) he believed his heart to lie. He clenched his fist at 
the sight. 

‘O confound it!’ he remarked, for no very obvious reason, as 
he turned away. 

But Celie was full of the most complete unconsciousness. 
Yet (of course without knowing it) she quite spoilt the game of 
two young men, who were playing lawn tennis on the court of a 
neighbouring house. Their returns grew wilder and their services 
were beneath contempt. Their several partners (attractive young 
women whom the new style of dress did not suit) met casually at 
the net, and one of them remarked to the other, ‘ Isn’t she a minx ? 
And her pretending to be good and all that!’ Which was perhaps 
their way of clenching fists and saying, ‘Confound it!’ Or worse. 

Then in a little while Cleg went down the Avenue with a 
sense that the heavens had fallen, and that angels were getting 
quite common about the garden gates of the South Side. He 
carried the arm on which Celie had laid her hand a little apart 
from him. It was as blissfully sensitive as if he had been ten 
years older, 

Celie stood a moment at the gate looking after him. She 
shaded her eyes from the sunset and looked down the long street. 
It is a charming pose when one is sure of one’s arms and shoulders. 
At this moment one of the young men in the garden sent a ball 
over the house, and the eyes of his partner met those of the other 
girl. Peace was upon the earth at that sweet hour of sunset, but 
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good-will to women was not in their two hearts. Celie felt that 
the light summer silk had already paid for itself. 

‘I don’t believe a bit in religion—so there!’ said the girl next 
door to her friend over the net. 

At that moment Celie gave a little sigh to think that her first 
night in the new garment was so nearly over. ‘And father wanted 
to give me a black silk,’ said Celie Tennant to herself. Celie felt 
that she had not wasted her time nor her father’s money. 

So to show her gratitude she went and found her father, He 
was slowly walking up and down the little plot of garden, medita. 
tively smoking his large evening pipe. He stopped now beforeg 
favourite row of cabbages, and now at the end of the strawbeny 
bed. He regarded them equally with the same philosophical and 
meditative attention. He was a practical man and insisted on 
growing vegetables in his own private domains at the back, leaving 
his daughter to cultivate roses and the graces in the front garden, 

Celie elevated her nose and sniffed as she came out. ‘ O father, 
what a horrid smell of tobacco you are making!’ 

‘It is almost inevitable,’ he said, apologetically ; ‘ you see it is 
tobacco I am smoking.’ 

If it had been assafcetida, Celie could not have appeared more 
disgusted. 

‘I thought your young thieves smoked at that club of yours, 
said her father. 

‘Oh, yes; but that is different,’ she answered. 

‘Yes, it is different,’ chuckled her parent, thinking of what hii 
tobacco cost him. 

Then Celie went on to explain all about Cleaver’s boy and his 
trouble, telling the sad tale of the ‘failing’ of Janet of Inverness, 
as, well—as I should like to have the tale of my weaknesses told, 
if it were necessary that they should be told at all. 

Her father smoked and listened. Sometimes he lifted a snail 
from the leaf of a cabbage with care. Anon he kicked a stone 
sideways off the path, and ever he smoked, listened, and nodded 
without comment. 

‘ These are all your orders, ma’am ?’ he asked slowly, when his 
daughter had finished. 

‘Tl pull your ears, father, now I will,’ said she, with equal want 
of connection. 

And did it. 

‘Oh, I had forgotten Mr. Iverach!’ she cried, running of 
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towards the house with a little gesture of despair; ‘what shall I 
do?’ 

‘Give him his orders, too!’ her father called after her, as the 
last flutter of the new dress flashed through the twinkling poplars. 


ADVENTURE XXYVI. 
R. 8. V. P. 


A GREAT event happened in the back-kitchen of Bailie Holden. 
The postman had brought a letter with a fine monogram—a 
very stiff, square letter, for Miss Janet Urquhart. The table- 
maid, who considered herself quite as good as a governess, exa- 
mined it as though there must needs be some mistake in the 
address. The housemaid turned it about and looked at it end- 
yays and upside down, to see if there might not be another name 
encealed somewhere. She rubbed it with her apron to see if 
the top would come off and something be revealed beneath. The 
ewok, into whose hands the missive next passed, left a perfect 
tacing of her thumb and fore-finger upon it, done in oils, and 
very well executed too. 

In this condition it reached the back-kitchen at last, and the 
lands of Janet of Inverness, As she took the letter in her little 
damp fingers, she grew pale to the lips. What she feared, I cannot 
tel—probably only the coming true of some of her dreams, 

In a cluster round the door stood the housemaid, the table- 
maid, and family cat—the one which went habitually on four legs, 
Imean. The cook moved indignantly about the range, clattering 
tongs, pans, and other instruments of music, as it is the imme- 
morial use of all cooks when the bird in the breast does not sing 
sweetly. She was, of course, quite above curiosity as to what 
Janet’s letter might contain. 

‘Likely it’s an invitation !’ sneered the housemaid. 

‘Aye, frae the police ! ’ added the table-maid from the doorway. 
She was plain, and Cleaver’s boy never stopped to gossip with her. 
Not that she cared or would have stood talking with the likes 
of him, 

The cook banged the top of the range, like Tubal-cain when 
Naamah vexed him in that original stithy, near by the city of 
Enoch in the land of Nod. 
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Janet of Inverness opened the letter. Scarcely could she 
believe her eyes. It was a formal invitation upon a beautifully 
written card, and contained a wish on the part of Mr. Greg 
Tennant and Miss Tennant that Miss Janet Urquhart would favour 
them with her company at Aurelia Villa on the evening of Friday 
the 17th, at eight o’clock. R.S.V.P. 

Janet sank into a seat speechless, still holding the invitation, 
The table-maid came and looked over her shoulder. 

‘Goodness me!’ she exclaimed, as she read the card. 

‘ She’s been tellin’ the truth after a’, said the houseinaid, who, 
having some claims to beauty, was glad of Janet’s good fortune, 
and hoped that the like might happen to herself. 

‘I dinna believe a word o’t!’ said the cook indignantly. ‘T’se 
warrant she wrote it hersel’!’ 

But Janet had not written it herself. She could not even 
bring herself to write the answer, though she had received a sound 
School Board education. But the three R’s do not contemplate 
the answering of invitations upon thick cardboard, ending 
‘R.S.V.P.’ They stop at the spelling of ‘trigonometry’ and the 
solving of vulgar fractions. 

In spite of her silks and satins and her vaunted experience, 
Janet did not know the meaning of ‘R.S.V.P.’2 But the house- 
maid had not brushed clothes ten years for nothing. 

‘It means “ Reply shortly, very pleased” !’ said she. Which, 
being substantially correct, settled the question. 

Nevertheless, poor Janet was in great perturbation. When 
Cleaver’s boy went to see her that evening before going on duty 


she showed him the card. 
‘What shall I do?’ she said. ‘I hae nothing fit to wear, and 


I am feared to gang.’ 

Cleaver’s boy looked up at the ceiling of the back-kitchen, as 
he sat on the edge of the sink, unconscious that there was a tap 
running behind him and that the plug was in. 

‘There was that purple brocade ye telled me aboot, wi’ the 
auld lace and the pearls that belonged to your grandmither, the 
-Earl’s dochter,’ said James Annan, meditatively. 

‘O aye,’ said Janet. ‘Yes, of course there is that ane.’ But 
she did not look happy. 

‘Or there is the plain white muslin wi’ the crimson sash aboot 
the waist, that the twa gentleman were for stickin’ ane anithet 
aboot, yon nicht they quarrelled wha was to see ye hame.’ 

‘ Aye,’ said Janet, piteously, ‘ there’s that ane too.’ 
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‘An’ what say ye,’ continued James Annan remorselessly, ‘ to 
the yellow sattin, trimmed wi’ flounces o’ glory-pidgeon roses 
and—— ?’ 

Cleaver’s boy suddenly stopped. He had been feeling for 
some time a growing coolness somewhere. But at this point the 
water in the sink ran over on the floor, and he turned round to 
discover that he had been sitting in a full trough of excellent 
Moorfoot water, with the spigot running briskly down his back 
all the while. 

‘O James,’ cried Janet, pleased to get a chance to change the 
subject, ‘what for did ye do that, James? And your new breeks, 
too!’ she added, with an expression of supreme pain. 

‘I didna do it for naething,’ remarked Cleaver’s boy, tartly. 
‘I didna do it ava’. It was you that left the spigot rinnin’ and 
the plug in !’ he added, after a thoughtful pause, while he realised 
how cool a sitz-bath can be, even on a summer evening, when one 
stands by an open window. 

Now nothing is more provoking, when you are performing a 
high and noble work in the reformation of another person’s morals, 
than to have the thread of your weighty discourse broken by 
something so ridiculous as sitting down in a bucket of water. 
There was every reason why Cleaver’s boy should be annoyed. 

But Janet broke out in a sobbing ecstacy of laughter, which 
irritated her lover more even than her wrong-doing. 

‘I wonder at you,’ he said, ‘telling a’ thae lees when ye haena 
a dress to your back, forbye the alpaca that ye pit on on Sabbaths!’ 

It was a mistake, and Cleaver’s boy knew it as soon as he had 
the words out of his mouth. 

Janet instantly stopped in the midst of her laughter. 

‘I would have you know,’ she said with dignity, ‘that I shall 
accept the invitation. And I will never speak to you again. I'll 
thank you to take yourself out of my presence, James Annan!’ 

‘And out of Bailie Holden’s back-kitchen!’ continued her lover, 
whose colour did not diminish with the growing coolness conse- 
quent upon standing in a draught. Then as he went up the steps 
from the area he cried, ‘ Be sure and put on the brocade, Janet !’ 

It was an unbearable affront, for Janet had told her stories so 
often, and with so much innocent feeling, that though, of course, 
she could not quite believe them herself, she had nevertheless all 
the feelings of an indignant moralist insulted and outraged in her 
tenderest: susceptibilities, 
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ADVENTURE XXVII. 
JANET OF INVERNESS TASTES THE HERB BITTER-SWEET. 


JANET duly arrived at the house of Mr. Robert Greg Tennant at 
the hour named in the invitation. She had had a great struggle 
with herself, but pride had ultimately triumphed. Her fellow- 
servants had given her no peace. She had, indeed, to dress in her 
black alpaca. But, sure enough, her hair had been done in the 
latest fashion by her only friend, the girl with whom the cook had 
seen her walking, who was an assistant in a hair-dresser’s shop. 
Tt was so twisted and tortured that Janet felt ‘as if she had slept 
on it the wrong way,’ as she expressed it to herself. She passed and 
re-passed the end of the Avenue half-a-dozen times, but her courage 
would not let her ring the bell of the corner house. For there 
were lights in nearly every window, and a cab had just driven 
away from the door. 

Poor Janet’s heart leapt within her, and she had half a mind 
to turn homeward and confess that she had been romancing. But 
another cab stopped before the gate, and through the open door 
she saw a glimpse of lights and flowers that looked to her like 
Paradise—as she imagined it from the hymn-singing at the 
Salvation Army meetings. 

So as the last cabman came slowly out of the Avenue, Janet 
called to him, The man was arranging his rugs about him fora 
long drive back to his stand at the centre of the town. 

‘Tl give you a sixpence if you will turn about and drive me 
up to that door you have just been at,’ said Janet. 

‘Done,’ said the man; ‘and good money for the job.’ 

So, without betraying the least surprise or curiosity, the man 
turned about his vehicle, and Janet tripped daintily inside. They 
drove up to the door with prodigious rattle and ceremony. The 
cabman jumped from his seat and rang the bell in form. When 
the door was opened, Janet Urquhart paid the man his easily- 
earned sixpence. He touched his hat, and she went leadenly up 
the steps. 

A trim maid-servant was at the door, who evidently had 
received very definite orders, for only the faintest curl of the 
nostril betrayed her own opinion of the affair. 

When Janet was shown into the cloak-room her troubles began. 
Should she take off her hat, or not? She looked about to see if 
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the ladies had left their hats. None were to beseen. Yet she 
had never seen ladies in the evening, except bareheaded. After 
long consideration she resolved to keep her hat on. But when 
she was in the doorway to go up to the drawing-room she saw a 
lady coming through the outer door with a shawl of soft gauzy 
wool over her head. 

Janet shrank back instantly and turned cold with the thought 
of her escape. With trembling hands she took off her hat and 
pinned her veil to it as she had once seen her mistress do. The 
lady came in, bustling a little like one who knows she is late. 

‘It is cold to-night,’ she said affably to the shy girl standing 
in the doorway, but without looking at her. 

‘Yes, ma'am,’ said Janet, and the next moment she could have 
bitten her tongue out for the mistake. 

‘Oh, how I wish I had never come,’ she said a score of times 
to herself as she went up the stairs. 

But it was too late to turn back. 

‘What name ?’ said the daintily-capped maiden, with the curl 
of her nostril a little more accentuated. 

For a moment Janet was so taken aback that she could not 
even remember her own name. 

‘Janet,’ she stammered ; ‘ Janet—from Bailie Holden’s.’ 

The maid’s face broadened into a smile, at sight of which poor 
Janet’s lip quivered, and for a moment she thought that she must 
burst out crying. Scarcely was she able to keep back the welling 
tears. But the door was a little open, and she saw Miss Celie, 
whom she already knew and loved. The sight of that pleasant face, 
dimpling and flashing all over with bright kindness, reassured her. 

‘Say “Janet Urquhart”!’ she said, with a little faltering 
return of assurance in her voice. 

And the trim maid-servant, with a strong protest in her tone, 
announced in accents of terrifying distinctness, ‘Miss Janet 
Urquhart.’ 

Then she shut the door, and Janet was left standing aghast 
and speechless in the bright humming place. 

‘I would not have done it,’ soliloquised the indignant maid 
outside, ‘ unless my place had depended on it.’ 

But within Celie Tennant’s drawing-room, poor silly little 
Janet of Inverness was being most pleasantly and charmingly 
entertained by her hostess. Celie had, in fact, asked only a few 
of her most intimate friends, whom she could trust with the 
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momentous secret of the loves and sorrows of Cleaver’s boy. The 
fascinating cousin from the tented field was there. ready for love 
or war. But it was to Donald Iverach that the principal work 
of the evening had been allotted. 

It was he who first asked Janet to dance with him. It was he 
who sat out with her after her desperate failure, for she had 
lacked the courage to say that she had never learned to dance. It 
was he who found her a handkerchief, when, with the bitterness of 
disappointment, the tears at last would not keep down, but welled 
piteously up from the underlips of Janet’s blue and childish eyes, 
It was Mr. Donald Iverach who took her down to supper, where 
she suffered agonies over the use of fish-knives and the manage- 
ment of a plate upon her knees. It was he who finally took her 
aside, and so fervidly pursued his wooing that, had Janet Urquhart 
been mercenary, he might without doubt have had a suit for 
breach of promise of marriage successfully brought against him. 
So far did the wooing proceed, and so fervently persistent was this 
wicked Junior Partner, that, bewildered and dazzled, poor Janet 
found herself being pressed to name the happy day, and, what is 
more, in some danger of doing it, too. As for the Junior Partner, 
that young man was obviously excited, but seemed quite uncon- 
scious of the risks he was running. Had the Senior Partner heard 
him, he would undoubtedly have considered his son to be rapidly 
qualifying for a strait jacket. But the infatuated youth held on 
his way. Janet and he were sitting in a little alcove at the top of the 
stairs, cobwebbed with the latest artistic Japonaiseries of the period. 

‘And now,’ urged the reckless youth, when he had sealed in 
due form the silent acquiescence he had won, ‘let us go back and 
tell them all that we are going to be married.’ 

Mr. Donald Iverach was certainly quite mad. But Janet of 
Inverness was madder still, for instead of accepting the very eligible 
young man with modest reluctance, she burst out crying all at 
once without the least warning, and ran downstairs, leaving Donald 
Iverach standing spellbound looking after her. Down the stairand 
through the hall she ran. She opened the door and flew out into 
the night, crying ‘James! James! I want you, James!’ 

And the strangest part of the whole is that even as she opened 
the door two dark forms separated at the outer gate. 

‘There noo, look you after her,’ said Cleg Kelly to Cleaver’s 
boy. And James Annan went as he was bidden. The gir!’s wild 
ery of ‘James! James!’ hushed into quite another way of saying 
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the same words, when she found herself clasped in the arms of 
Janet’s boy—late Cleaver’s. For James Annan not only had the 
root of the matter in him by nature, but, as we have seen, he was 
a lad of some little experience. 

‘What did I tell you, sir?’ said Cleg to the Junior Partner, as 
they stood together on the step, and looked after the pair who had 
vanished into the darkness. 

‘It came out all right, I grant,’ said Mr. Donald Iverach, ‘ but 
I want no more games with pretty kitchen-maids. I will tell you 
what—for three full minutes I thought she was going to take 


me!’ 
And the Junior Partner went down the street at the rate of 
five miles an hour, 


(To be continued.) 











































FROM CHITRAL TO GILGIT. 


On May 15, having little more than a month of leave remaining, 
I left Chitral to return to India. I was fortunate enough to 
obtain permission to travel by the Gilgit route, in company with 
another ex-correspondent of the Chitral Relief Force. We felt 
ourselves to be in great luck, for, as a rule, Gilgit is unapproach- 
able to the general public except via Kashmir. The difficulties 
of transport are so great that all available coolies are required for 
the carrying of Government stores, and hitherto no one but an 
occasional distinguished traveller has been allowed along this 
route unless on duty. 

We arrived at Gilgit on May 26. The distance is estimated 
at 230 miles. No accurate measurements have been made, so it 
is impossible to be precise. : 

There are twenty-two ordinary marches, therefore it will be 
seen that we had to do double work, getting over just under 
twenty miles of the ground nearly every day—not bad going, 
considering the state of the road, which in parts is very rough 
and entails a lot of hard climbing. We found that our move- 
ments had to be regulated in a great measure by the travelling 
capabilities of our servants. We could not afford to push on at 
such a rate that they should be left behind or knocked up. As it 
was, we found it expedient to mount them on ponies whenever we 
could, and the small extra expense thus incurred was more than 
repaid by their arriving in camp ready to work, cook, &c. 

The worst bits of road we encountered were in the earlier 
marches out from Chitral, where in several places the road had 
only recently been remade, after having been broken with a view 
to barring the advance of Colonel Kelly’s force. At the first a 
river runs in a narrow valley with precipitous sides, and the 
manner in which a roadway is cut or built on the face of these 
precipices is really remarkable; sometimes it is simply a sort of 
scaffolding pasted, as it were, on to the side of the cliff. For the 
remainder of the journey the road is, generally speaking, fairly 
good. There is some stiff up and down hill work, and a lot of 
rough, rocky ground to be got over. Inthe last sixty miles or 80, 
from Goupis to Gilgit, there is a regular road, kept in order, with 
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easy gradients, and of some width—the work of successive R.E. 
officers, not the least busy of whom has been Lieutenant Fowler. 
Some of the bridges in the earlier stages of our journey were rather 
sketchy structures, and our own ponies were rather shy of cross- 
ing them. Many of them are some twenty yards long, little 
more than a yard in width, and devoid of side rail of any sort. 
The footway consists of untrimmed, split wood, roughly fitted 
together, the interstices filled with stones, and the whole structure 
swings and sways even with the weight of aman. This, with a 
roaring torrent twenty or thirty feet below, is a high test for the 
nerve of a polo pony, whose home lies in the boundless plains of 
India. 

We had four animals between us, and before leaving Chitral 
we had them all carefully shod. However, the stones and rocks 
proved a severe trial, and at the end of our fourth march, which 
brought us to Mastuj, we were already in trouble. We found in 
the fort a good blacksmith, who put matters to rights; but the 
next two days’ long marches to Ghizr produced fresh difficulties. 
There being no professional farrier at Ghizr, the Commissariat 
Sergeant most kindly offered to try his hand, and succeeded in 
nailing on three shoes that had come off. Next day we marched 
twenty miles to Pingal, and found on our arrival that three of our 
ponies had lost five shoes among them. There remained two 
long, rough marches between us and Goupis, the nearest place 
where we could hope to find a blacksmith. In our extremity we 
were reduced to practising a little amateur shoeing, but we 
lacked the necessary tools, and it is just conceivable that we also 
lacked the necessary skill. Anyhow, we could make no job of it, and 
there was nothing for it but to resign ourselves to doing the next 
day’s journey on foot, our ponies being led all the way to Goupis, 
where they arrived very footsore. At Goupis we found a good 
workman, and after leaving that place had no further difficulties. 

From Chitral we travelled in company with a party, about twelve 
in number, of the Puniali levy, who were returning to their own 
homes. Though the country was by now quiet, some escort was 
considered essential. Some of these men had been in Chitral 
during the siege ; others had come with Colonel Kelly’s force, and 
were able to give us an account of their battles as we passed the 
places where the various fights had occurred. They were capital 
men, and most useful in getting coolies, supplies, &c. We were 
always able to procure milk, eggs, and fowls in the villages. At 
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Mastuj and other posts on the road we got regular rations for our 
servants and ponies, as well as tea, flour, rice, and sugar for 


ourselves. We made treacle out of a sort of native unrefined 
sugar, and found it an excellent substitute for butter or jam, 

Most days we tried to make our start at 5 A.M., first havin 
some eggs and tea. All our food we carried ready cooked in 
saddle-bags, and half-way through our day’s journey we rested for 
an hour or an hour and a half, during which time we had a good 
meal, nothing requiring preparation except the tea. As we were 
doing what were two recognised marches a day, we generally had 
to change coolies half-way. 

At Mastuj we slept in the fort, and were very well entertained, 
Lieutenant Moberly, in political and military charge, has seen a lot 
of service in these parts. The fort was besieged for eighteen days, 
and for the whole time the garrison was without news from out- 
side. The altitude is 7,600 feet. We found the place very cold, 
with much snow all round. It is built on a flat piece of ground, 
about two miles square, at the junction of four valleys. We had 
a magnificent view of Tirieh Mir at sunrise—one of the finest 
sights I ever saw. 

We crossed the Shandur Pass, 12,500 feet in height, on 
May 20. The snow had just disappeared from the roadway, and 
the grass was springing up. 

I have not yet seen any but a brief account of the passage of 
the guns over the Shandur Pass. This has struck me as a very 
fine achievement, and a few more details on the subject may be 
of interest. The guns were carried by mules in the ordinary 
way as far as Tera (about fifteen miles from the top of the pass). 
Between Ghizr and Tera there was about three feet of snow, a 
fresh fall occurring on April 1 and 2. At noon on April 3 the 
guns, the 32nd Pioneers, some Kashmir Sappers and Miners, 
under Lieutenant Oldham, R.E., and a party of fifty Kashmir troops, 
under Lieutenant Gough, 2nd Gurkhas, started from Tera. A few 
miles further on the mules began to stick in the snow. Fora 
short distance they were taken along the river-bed, but the intense 
cold of the water was beyond the mule-drivers’ powers of endur- 
ance. After about another mile the snow became so deep that 
the mules were absolutely unable to proceed. The guns were 
unloaded, and an attempt was made to drag them along on 
sledges, but the rate of progress was hopelessly slow. The sledges 
were abandoned, and resort was had to the only remaining alterna 
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tive—that of bodily carrying the guns. The Pioneers, Sappers, 
and Kashmir infantry all lent the gunners a hand. The snow 
became deeper as they went, and it was only after hours of extra- 
ordinary exertion that they succeeded in getting the guns within 
four miles of Lungur, the camping ground at the foot of the 
pass, where they were left for the night, under charge of a guard. 
They had gone only between five and six miles, and it was 
11 p.m. before the troops reached their camping ground at 
Iungur. There they lay down on deep snow, the intense cold 
precluding all possibility of sleep. Next day the Pioneers and 
Sappers crossed the pass, and encamped at Laspur. The gunners, 
under Lieutenant Stewart, R.A., and Gough’s Kashmir infantry, 
went back for the guns, and brought them into Lungur in the same 
laborious fashion. On April 5 they left Lungur at 8 a.m. The 
snow was now more beaten down by the traffic, and they were 
able to get along somewhat faster. Some coolies were sent back 
by Captain Borrodaile from Laspur, and the party succeeded in 
getting the guns across the pass and joining the rest of the 
troops at Laspur in the course of the afternoon. Of Gough’s 
men, twenty-five carried two rifles and two kits apiece, while the 
remaining twenty-five helped with the guns. 

A place of sad interest ‘that we passed was the scene of the 
disaster to Ross’s party and the cave concerning which Ghanda 
Singh told such a tragic story. 

Sepoy Ghanda Singh was one of ninety men who started with 
Captain Ross and Lieutenant Jones from Mastuj on March 7, 
The first day’s march brought them to Buni, where they halted 
for the night. Next morning (the 8th) they set out at 8 a.m., 
leaving thirty men at Buni. Ross, with twenty men, formed the 
advanced guard, Jones following with the remaining forty. They 
took with them one day’s rations. More than this they could not 
carry, as very few coolies were obtainable. At 3 p.m. they reached 
Karagh. About two miles further on they came to a narrow 
defile, where they were fired on by detachments of the enemy, 
posted in sungars on the opposite side of the defile, and eight men 
were almost immediately hit. 

The party got into an empty sungar, which they held for some 
time, returning the fire directed upon them. 

As the enemy were in great force, they decided to fall back 
on Karagh, and moved off in that direction. Arrived at the 
mouth of the defile, they found it closed by a large force of the 
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enemy, and further retreat was impossible. They therefore re. 
turned to the sungar previously occupied, and established them. 
selves in it. 

During the night they attempted to make their way over the 
high hills behind them, but found they were held by the enemy, 
and they had once more to return to the sungar. 

There was one large sungar in which most of the party 
were, a recess at,the foot of an almost perpendicular cliff, about 
40 feet high, hollowed out by the action of water. It was 
from 25 to 30 feet long, and 15 feet deep at the widest place, 
Across the mouth of the cave a breastwork of stones had been 
built. The space was terribly confined for the numbers’it had 
to contain. There were also two smaller sungars, in one of which 
Ghanda Singh was posted with four other men. All day on 
the 9th they were fired on by the enemy, and several men 
were hit. 

Early on the 10th Ghanda Singh, and the four men who had 
been with him, went to the large sungar to see what was the 
state of affairs. There they found twenty-seven Sikhs, all 
wounded, and a hospital assistant, Chumba Lall; Ross and Jones, 
with the unwounded men, having, they were told, gone to try and 
cut their way through to Mastuj to obtain assistance. 

They all went into the larger sungar, which they strengthened 
as far as possible. In this they held out for eight days, fighting 
continuously. All this while they had no food, and could only 
obtain water by sallying out at night to a stream not far off. 
During this time several men died. 

On the ninth day (March 18) a large party of some two or 
three hundred Chitralis came from Reshun. They had with them, 
as prisoners, two of Lieutenant Fowler’s native servants. One 
of these was sent to the Sikhs with a flag of truce, and with a 
message to the effect that, if they would surrender their arms, 
they would be allowed to go unharmed to Mastuj. The other 
servant came later bringing a similar message. This, they said, 
the Chitralis had sworn on the Koran; but it is supposed that 
one of the servants advised the Sikhs not to acquiesce to the 
terms offered them. 

The hospital assistant, Chumba Lall, was sent to parley with 
the enemy, and on his return said that the Chitralis had swom 
on the Koran, before his eyes, to faithfully observe the compact, 
and that all appearances were satisfactory. 
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There was some discussion as to what should be done. Ghanda 
Singh and some others were for fighting to the end, but the 
majority were in favour of accepting the terms, and their counsel 
prevailed. Accordingly they laid down their arms, and marched 
out of the sungar. 

The Chitralis seized and bound them, and took them to Karagh, 
where they were put into two houses, under a guard. They were 
searched, and most of their belongings and clothes taken from 
them. 

Ghanda Singh had with him forty rupees (about 2/. 10s.) 
which he showed quietly to a Chitrali. 

Next day the Sikhs were taken to the riverside, and were all 
cut to pieces with swords, except Ghanda Singh, who was claimed 
asa slave by the Chitrali to whom he had shown the rupees. He 
was taken to Karagh, where his hair and beard were cut off; he 
was given food, and was lodged in a mosque for sanctuary. 

Next day he was taken to Senoghar, where he was kept four 
days. After that he was moved to the village where his Chitrali 
protector lived, and there he remained for nearly a month, being 
fairly well treated, though, on more than one occasion, suggestions 
were made that he should be killed. 

At last the Chitrali he was with, becoming concerned for his 
safety, told him he might go to Mastuj, and started with him. 
Soon after gaining the road they met Labha, a Dogra, who had 
escaped from the remnants of Fowler’s party, and with him Ghanda 
Singh continued the journey, eventually reaching Mastuj on 
April 29. 

At Ghizr, where we arrived after a twenty-five mile march, 
including the crossing of the Shandur Pass, there is a small post 
commanded by a British officer who lives in a native house, in 
which most of his men are also quartered. It has been rendered 
defensible by building walls, thorn hedges, &c., but is not a com- 
fortable residence. We were glad enough to get there, however, 
anda wet night made the hospitable reception we met with doubly 
welcome. Even at the latter end of May it was unpleasantly raw 
and cold ; there was little vegetation and few trees—altogether not 
an inviting spot. 

At Goupis there is a regular fort, built under the direction of 
(aptain Townshend. It contains fairly comfortable quarters for two 
British officers, and is very well built, but, as is almost inevitable 
in these parts, is a good deal commanded by the surrounding hills. 
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At Gakuch, a long march from Goupis, we parted with our 
escort, whose chief, Habibulla Khan, is son of the Khan of Gakuch, 
The men had been of great service to us, for the villagers along 
the route had lately had a good dose of coolie work and were not 
particularly anxious for more. They care nothing for money, 
never having been in the habit of using it for their ordinary trans. 
actions, and not understanding the process. 

After the long miles of bare hillside we had traversed, Gilgit 
seemed to us a garden of Eden. We found wonderful crops of 
corn, mulberries dropping from the trees, and apricots and apples 
coming on. The British Agency is modelled upon a small English 
country house, standing in a miniature park, surrounded with 
wooden palings. We were put up in large tents in the Agency 
garden, and felt ourselves in clover. Everything was made most 
comfortable for us. 

Upon Captain Stewart, Assistant British Agent, and Lieutenant 
Dew has fallen a heavy share of work in connection with the 
Chitral campaign, while they have been denied the satisfaction of 
actually taking part in the expedition. 





THE COTTAGE COUNTESS. 


Botas MaGna, in Shropshire, does not differ conspicuously from 
many another village in the green Midlands upon which the great 
Wrekin looks from his height of thirteen hundred feet and more. 
It is girdled by pleasant meadows and large fields. A river 
caresses its neighbourhood—the winding Tern, which the rustics, 
not without fair reason, spell ‘turn.’ Small patches of woodland 
diversify the landscape: fir-capped red knolls and such trivial 
copses as the pheasant loves until October begins, There are 
orchards and little gardens rich in rather garish flowers wherever 
there are cottages. ‘The air is sweet, with no savour of the town 
about it. And it has a red brick church on a gentle hillock 
towards which the small red brick tenements of the village are 
built ascendingly. One could fancy the local competition for land 
inthe immediate proximity of the church must be keen, wholly 
because of the added conveniences for the Sunday service—by no 
means because of the beauty of the sacred building. This, like 
many another Midlands’ church, depends for its interest wholly 
upon its associations. In itself it is an ugly little monster, as 
may be imagined, since its red brick tower carries four white 
stone urns as pinnacles. Its weathercock points towards the 
bosky Wrekin more often than not. In another quarter may be 
seen the eminence of Hawkstone, dear to lovers of the picturesque, 
and recalling that valorous soldier of the Peninsular war, Lord Hill. 

But, though so placid and tame, in an endearing sense, Bolas 
Magna is famous. Here was wrought out that ‘romance of the 
peerage’ with which the lords of Burleigh are somewhat inti- 
mately connected. Hither, on a certain July evening in 1791, 
came Henry Cecil, in as wayward a mood as a man of seven-and- 
thirty may be supposed capable of. He was heir to a noble title 
and estates well worthy of Tennyson’s rhymes :— 

Parks with oak and chesnut shady, 
Parks and ordered gardens great ; 


Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure or for state. 


There have been many descriptions of the wooing and wedding 
in Bolas of the tenth Earl and first Marquis of Exeter, They do 
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not err in the lack of variety. Some are ribald, some are fanciful, 
and most are built more on conjecture than on solid evidence, 
Lord Tennyson made Henry Cecil a landscape painter ; others 
have clapped on him the wholly absurd mantle of a wandering 
undertaker. He is said to have been taken for a Napoleonic 
spy; further, a highwayman. But there need really be no limit 
to such imaginings. A hundred years ago, when the reign of 
the tourist had not begun, it may well have roused the wonder 
of the peaceful inhabitants of remote Bolas that a stranger, 
with plain marks of good breeding on him, should be content to 
come unheralded into their midst, and live with them under the 
transparent alias of Mr. John Jones. But an undertaker! Any. 
thing more absurd can hardly be conceived. On the most plau- 
sible plea, this grim conjecture can only have been excited by the 
uncommon gravity of the stranger’s manners and demeanour. It 
is, at any rate, a proof that the Shropshire undertakers of 179] 
were tolerably courteous gentlemen. 

One thing is certain. Henry Cecil asked and obtained a 
night’s lodging in a little cottage hard against the west door of 
the church. Here dwelt Thomas Hoggins, his wife, and their only 
daughter Sarah. The house had a most winsome outlook. From 
the front the Wrekin, some seven miles distant, was seen to 
perfection ; and from the back the garden dropped abruptly to the 
green meadows of the Tern, which here knots itself into a pair of 
spectacles; and the distant landscape was also admirable. The 
house is gone now, but its site lies bare, with a débris of red 
bricks and desiccated mortar littering the grass. The old man 
who showed it to us the other day did so with mild glee: the 
Hogginses and their fate appealed profoundly to him. ‘ Where 
you see them nettles,’ he said, ‘it was their cellar; and it was 
about among the docks, a bit to the right, that she was feeding the 
chickens when he saw her and fell in love with her.’ 

Now this was begging the question witha vengeance. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of Bolas—which this stout white-haired 
ancient had had at his tongue tip for more than forty years— 
Henry Cecil lost no time in discerning that Sarah Hoggins, aged 
seventeen, was the ideal wife his heart desired. He was already 
married, to be sure, but ‘Finis’ had been written to that 
chapter of his life. Miss Vernon, of Hanbury, had not answered 
expectation. There were circumstances in her conduct which 
entitled him to sue for and expect a divorce from her. Proceed- 
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ings had already been taken. The disappointed husband was 
again heart-free, and, according to Bolas, Sarah Hoggins was no 
sooner seen than she filled the void in Henry Cecil’s life. Some 
say she was washing clothes at the moment ; others, that she was 
milking a cow; our ancient friend referred to chickens. What- 
ever she was doing, she is supposed to have taken his heart by 
storm. Yet even her beauty has been questioned. She is de- 
scribed on precise information as ‘fat, good-tempered, and 
amiable’; these qualities and her youth are supposed to have been 
enough to allure a man in the most fastidious decade of his 
existence, brought up moreover in a most fastidious school of 
manners. For Henry Cecil had not lived a recluse’s life. He had 
been member of Parliament for Stamford three times, and must 
have seen much of the Court of which the Prince Regent was the 
very commanding centre-piece and inspiration. Were mere 
plumpness, youth, and good temper likely to suffice to charm such 
aman? It seems improbable, unless he were sunk to so lowa 
pitch of melancholy and self-disesteem that his heart might be 
tempted to leap eagerly towards the first kindly face that drew 
him out of his depressing humours. No: it is fairer and more 
reasonable to credit Sarah Hoggins with at least something of the 
beauty that appears in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait in the 
billiard-room at Burleigh House. There is no doubt a measure of 
idealisation in the picture, but the great artist would not else 
have had the audacity to make a plain woman so deliberately 
into a beautiful woman. For our part, we prefer, on this count, 
to accept the opinion of Bolas on the subject, as expressed by our 
old guide. ‘She was said to have been a fine young woman, with 
a pretty face of her own.’ This, moreover, gets some authority 
from the fact that Bolas is still noticeable for its attractive faces. 
Our guide said so, and it was easy judging. Complexion is one of 
Bolas’s strong points ; thanks to the broad sunlight on the village, 
and the tonic breezes. 

The romance of this wedding between the aristocrat and the 
cottager’s daughter is, however, slightly tempered by what preceded 
it. If Henry Cecil loved Sarah Hoggins at first sight, and for her 
sake persuaded her parents to receive him as a lodger, he never- 
theless gave some one else, even here, a prior offer of his hand and 
heart, This may be a sad blow to believers in the crude incon- 
gtuities of penny fiction, but it must be accepted. There lived 
at the Buttery Farm in the neighbourhood another beautiful, and 
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for him a more eligible, damsel, named Taylor. Henry Cecil made 
Miss Taylor’s acquaintance, loved her, asked her to reciprocate hig 
affection, failed, and looked elsewhere. Why he failed it scarcely 
boots to inquire. It has been said that Mr. Taylor believed in 
the highwayman legend, and promptly put his foot on the aspira. 
tions of Thomas Hoggins’s mysterious lodger. At the least he 
seems to have thought it suspicious that a man like Cecil, with 
plenty of money in his pocket, should come and obliterate himself 
in Bolas. As a straightforward gentleman-farmer of Salop, he 
naturally required a straightforward husband for his daughter, 
This he obtained subsequently in a Mr. Masefield, who married 
Miss Taylor, and took her to Wolverhampton, where they both 
died in due course, the gentleman about half a century after. 
wards. Perhaps Miss Taylor felt qualms about becoming a mere 
Mrs. John Jones, quite apart from the inadequacy of her and her 
father’s knowledge of her eager suitor’s real circumstances, But 
most probably the fact that she was already engaged to young 
Masefield, sufficed for the rejection of Henry Cecil’s advances, 
What if this mature and impetuous wooer did wear a wig and was 
incomprehensible to Bolas? Wigs were not the rarities then 
that they are now. And as for the halo of mystery which 




































surrounded Cecil, that of itself was calculated rather to pique 1 
and allure than shock a girl in the stirring times a hundred years p 
ago. h 
From Miss Taylor Henry Cecil recurred, we will assume, to g 
Sarah Hoggins. She, at any rate, did not reject him; nor was sq 
Mr. Hoggins particular in his inquiries about his lodger’s means, (% 
That these could enable him to buy land near Bolas and arrange sn 
for the erection of a fine house was good enough proof to Mr. W 
Hoggins of Mr. Jones’s respectability, or at any rate power to ne 
keep a wife. Besides, had not Cecil shown himself an obliging to 
man in other ways, as well as in the regular payment of his wa 
lodging money? It is said that he one day carried for Sarah's 
father, on his own shoulders, a fat pig all the way from Bolas to oal 
Aqualate Hall. With due regard for the tale, I declare it a myth, Bu 
having myself walked the distance. No man of Henry Cecil’ is 
upbringing would condescend to perspire over so purposeless 4 Cec 
feat when he could have obliged Mr. Hoggins just as well by pay- hoy 
ing for the hire of a pig-carrier. It is six miles to the Bougheys Joh 
seat at Aqualate, and the season was either summer or early finis 






autumn. No; there were a myriad of other and better ways oper 
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toMr. John Jones for the conciliation of Sarah Hoggins’s father 
without touching a pig. 

Be that as it may, on the third of October—some three 
months only after his coming to Bolas—Henry Cecil led Sarah 
Hoggins up the red-flagged aisle of the little church and duly 
wedded her. ‘The oaken pews were no doubt well crowded on that 
day, and from the simple oaken gallery in the west end not a little 
cheerful whispering must have proceeded. Bolas still abounds in 
Sarahs ; the name is the commonest of all names on its tomb- 
stones; but little the villagers guessed at the magnificent future 
in store for this girl, one of the lowliest of its Sarahs of that year. 
(ne wonders, however, how the heir to the earldom of Exeter felt 
on the occasion. He could not have been quite free from mis- 
givings. And if he chanced to remember those pregnant words 
which his great ancestor, the first Lord Burleigh, addressed to his 
son, ‘Thou shalt find there is nothing so irksome in life as a 
female fool,’ he must have perceived that he was tempting fate in 
an extraordinary degree. His comely young bride might indeed 
be no fool at Bolas, but as a countess what dared he expect 
of her ? 

It is affirmed that he set to work to train his wife’s mind. 
This must have provided him with plenty of occupation. It is 
pleasant to think of them thus engaged, sauntering along Tern’s 
hanks in the buttercupped meadows, now resting by the roots of a 
gnarled old willow, with a coughing cow and the swishing of the 
swallows as sole distraction in this fond yet academic pastime. If 
Cecil were really anything of an artist he would find abundant en- 
suaring pieces of landscape by the river’s banks between Bolas and 
Water Upton, two miles distant. And in any case the rural loveli- 
ness and the rural air and tranquillity were calculated to do much 
to persuade him that he had not been so very rash after all. He 
was happy; the future might take care of itself. 

Burleigh House, by Stamford, was awaiting him, with its old 
oaks and elms and its assuming pinnacles and towers. And 
Burleigh House, by Bolas, was either building or built. The latter 
is not a remarkable residence for the heir to an earldom, but to 
Cecil’s wife it probably seemed terribly palatial. Here again, 
however, the dear commentators conflict. Some say Mr.and Mrs. 
John Jones never lived in it. Henry Cecil’s uncle died ere it was 
fnished, and the call to Stamford stupefied Bolas, and put a sub- 
lime end to the rumours, scandalous and otherwise, about Mr, 
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Jones’s methods for a livelihood. It does not much matter what 
happened. Cecil had meantime so thoroughly attuned himself to 
the local life that he had become a churchwarden. He had buried 
a child in the little God’s-acre upon which his father-in-lay’s 
cottage cast a shadow every evening—‘ the little Henry,’ in fact, 
though our guide the other day would have it that the babe was 
‘little Annie.’ Burleigh House, in Shropshire, is an easy how's 
walk from Bolas. It is not now an appanage of the Earls of 
Exeter. Odd to say, its actual occupants are Taylors, of the same 
family into which Cecil was at one time so anxious to marry, 
The Taylors are large people in the local eye. They have notice. 
able tombs in the Bolas churchyard, and many of them. Some 
say that the Miss Taylor who married Mr. Masefield expressed 
regret that she had not had insight enough to discern the blue 
blood in Mr. John Jones when he sought her in marriage. It is 
not altogether incredible. 

During two years and two months Henry Cecil was content to 
live with his wife in Bolas as Mr. and Mrs. Jones. Then came 
the intelligence of his uncle’s death—through a country news- 
paper, according to certain authorities, more probably direct from 
Stamford, or else the lawyers of the land were singularly inept 
when our soldiers and sailors were at their best. One particularly 
vague narrator has it that both Cecil and his wife were with the earl 
when he died. ‘Some years after the marriage,’ this legend runs, 
‘the earl discovered his nephew’s retreat, paid off his debts, and 
invited Mr. and Mrs. Cecil to live with him at Burleigh House, 
which invitation was gratefully accepted.’ But the imagination 
revolts against this version of the story. For one thing, it puts 
Lord Tennyson so brutally in the wrong. It seems more con- 
genial to follow the lead of romance at this stage, and watch how 
the new earl springs the surprise upon his young wife, happy in 
his love and in her little daughter Sophia, now nearly two years 
of age. This is the way in which the romancers elevate Mr. 
Hoggins’s daughter to the rank of countess : 

‘Her husband merely told her that he was called on business 
into Lincolnshire, and that she must accompany him. Like a 
good and dutiful wife she at once obeyed his wish, and made the 
journey seated, as was the fashion of the day, on a pillion behind 
him, 

‘They rode on through Cannock Chase, past Lichfield and 
Leicester, stopping at various gentlemen’s and noblemen’s seats 
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on the road, till at last they came within sight of the noble 
Elizabethan mansion situated in a lordly park. 

‘Sarah Cecil gazed in admiration, and quietly remarked, 
“What a magnificent house ! ” 

‘“ How should you like, my dear Sally, to be mistress of such 
a place ? ” was her lord’s reply. 

‘“Very much indeed, if we were rich enough to live in it.” 

‘“T am glad that you like it; the place is yours. I am the 
Earl of Exeter, and you are not plain Mrs. Cecil, but my countess.” 

‘She could scarcely believe her ears; but she could not mis- 
trust the fond and honest words of her husband. The mystery of 
the last two years was solved at last.’ 

And so they enter between a double row of powdered servants, 
and the theatrical climax is without flaw. If only one could 
credit it! Common sense, however, will have none of such a 
sory. Henry Cecil, as a man of the world and considerable 
experience, could have no taste for the risks involved in such a 
dénouement. What if the sudden shock had been too much for 
his countess, and she had crossed the threshold of his palace only 
to faint in his arms? Besides, were all the ‘ gentlemen’ and 
‘noblemen’ of the different seats at which they rested between 
Bolas and Stamford confederates in his affectionate little plot ? 
With regret one feels compelled to doubt the romancers, in short, 
and to hope rather that the new earl did his best during the 
journey to prepare his wife for her new position by telling her all 
he possibly could about its responsibilities and the circumstances 
of unwonted pomp that would surround it and her and him. 

However, this is sure: they left Bolas, never to return to it. 
The Burleigh House of Shropshire was sold, and that, with the 
little Henry in the Bolas churchyard, are the sole remaining in- 
contestable witnesses in the district to the mésalliance upon 
which the Shropshire villagers looked at first with apathy and later 
with reverent admiration. There is talk of a chair from their 
simple home still preserved at Meeson Hall, in the neighbourhood. 
It cannot be a relic worth journeying far to see, even if its pedigree 
is beyond suspicion. A tombstone, with the date of little Henry 
Jones’s death upon it, would be far more gratifying. But that is 
wanting. The vault in which the child lies, with his Bolas grand- 
father and grandmother and old Thomas Hoggins’s brother, is a 
level one, with nothing but grass over it. The ordinary Bolas 
Villager could not even indicate its whereabouts. This being so, 
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I was fortunate to meet a man who had actually looked into it and 
seen the little coffin containing the dust of the babe who, with 
better luck, would have grown into the second Marquis of Exeter, 
‘It was more nor twelve years ago,’ said the man, ‘ and the sexton 
he were digging a grave when he struck his pick through a brick 
wall under the ground. Him and me talked it over and agreed to 
come and see what it meant when the folks were gone to bed. We 
got a candle when it was dark, and dropped into the grave and 
made the hole bigger, till we could see right into the vault ; and 
there they was, as plain as could be, the Hogginses’ names and all, 
They was as sound as if they hadn’t been there more than a year, 
and the child’s coffin too, with its name on it. And afterwards we 
stopped it up again, and no one has ever meddled with it since’ 
This same villager, having added other circumstantial details, 
signified his wonder that the Marquises of Exeter liked to leave 
the vault thus undignified. Even the smallest headstone would 
be better than none. Then the sentimental visitor to Bolas would 
have a little something upon which to build airy visions and con- 
jectures. The vault lies a few yards from the south-west corner 
of the church. This, for the visitor’s benefit, may at least be told 
at large. 

One more glance, in conclusion, at Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
portrait of Sarah Hoggins, in the billiard-room at Burleigh House. 
It does one good to look at her. No woman could appear happier 
and more in harmony with her surroundings. Her husband’s arm 
is round her shoulder as he stands to her right—a solid, reputable 
and worthy Englishman to the eye. Their little girl, Sophia 
(born at Bolas in 1792), leans against her mother’s knee, laughing, 
with the countess’s hands clasped about her. Unless Lawrence 
lied with his pencil and pigments, Sarah Hoggins was assuredly a 
girl fit to wear a coronet. Yet even about this painting the many- 
voiced critics differ strangely. Some one who ought to have 
known much better says of it: ‘ Her ladyship’s portrait gives the 
spectator the idea of a buxom, ruddy-faced woman, stout and well 
proportioned, just the last woman whom I should have supposed 
to have died of consumption ; indeed, her physique would rather 
indicate fever or apoplexy as the disease which would terminate 
her life.’ This is a specimen of the nonsense written by the com- 
mentators on the Bolas romance. The writer cannot have seen 
the picture. That is the most charitable excuse for him and his 
libel, 
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Lord Tennyson as biographer and Lord Tennyson as poet are 
two different personages. The latter is not accountable for the 
errors of the former. It is therefore no reproach to his verse that 
init he favours what may be called the consumptive legend of the 
countess’s death : 


So she drooped and drooped before him, 
Fading slowly from his side ; 

Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died, 


On the Ist of January, 1797, she gave birth to her fourth 
child, Thomas. Seventeen days later she died, when only twenty- 
five, Seventy-six years afterwards this child, Lord Thomas Cecil, 
also died, and was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. The 
Cottage Countess, as they call her at Stamford, probably died, not 
ofa decline, but of a malady incidental to her confinement. 
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ACCIDENTS TO BIRDS. 


Few people, except those who make a special study of our feathered 
folks, would ever dream of the numberless curious accidents to 
which they are liable. 

A covey of partridges will, for some unexplained reason, upon 
occasion, fly right out to sea, and alight on the waves with as little 
apparent concern as they would in a turnip-field, though every 
single bird amongst them is certain to perish by drowning. 

It seems almost incredible that a bird should break its wing in 
mid-air by the mere exertion of flight ; yet four such accidents 
have been reported within the last two or three years. A gentle 
man, whilst out quail-shooting near the Pyramids, flushed an owl, 
and mechanically raised his gun, without any intention of firing, 
when, to his utter surprise, the bird twisted in its flight and fell 
to the ground as if shot. On examination, the astonished sports- 
man discovered that the poor owl had broken its wing. Although 
no such accident has ever come within my own experience, I have 
more than once whilst out shooting seen a bird fly for upwards of 
a hundred yards before the fractured bone of a broken wing had 
become displaced. An amusing incident once happened to an old 
shepherd with the spirit of the poacher strong within him. He 
saw a covey of partridges coming along, and, having a sudden 
watering of the mouth, lifted his walking-stick and took deliberate 
aim at one of the birds. To his utter bewilderment, it fell in the 
most orthodox fashion, and, after rolling over, began to run as 4 
winged partridge only knows how. It had just come from a battue, 
where its wing-bone had been splintered by a stray corn of shot. 

It may seem strange and paradoxical to talk about birds 
getting shot by accident ; nevertheless, such a thing often happens. 
I was once out grouse-shooting with a party of gentlemen in 
Yorkshire, and remember one ‘gun’ having his solitary chance 
during a beat spoilt. A bird passed him about forty yards away, 
and, taking aim, he fired; but at the instant he did so another 
grouse passed close to the muzzle of his weapon, received the 
whole of the charge, and was in consequence literally blown to 
atoms. My father once took aim at one of three driven grouse 
coming towards him on a strong wind, and at the instant he 
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pulled the trigger the birds suddenly deviated from their course, 
and, getting into line, all three fell dead. Booth mentions once 
shooting at a small flock of common pochards, when, through the 
charge hanging fire, a very rare specimen had time to fly into the 
line of shot, and was, in consequence of the accident, added to 
the great collector’s famous museum at Brighton. 

The great impetuosity of the flight of many birds often proves 
asource of danger, and after a dark, misty night I have picked up 
golden plover and grouse that had dashed themselves to pieces 
against stone walls. Some idea of the terrific force with which a 
bird passes through the air may be gathered from the fact that a 
short while back a common curlew flew right through a piece of 
plate glass a quarter of an inch thick at Turnberry Lighthouse, 
Ayrshire. When migratory birds get lost during dark, misty 
nights they clamour round our lighthouses and lightships in such 
vast numbers that their white breasts in the rays of light present 
an appearance very similar to that of a heavy snowstorm. As 
many as eleven hundred and sixty are calculated to have been 
killed at one lightship alone in a single night by dashing them- 
selves against the lantern. Upon such occasions the keepers are 
obliged to close every door and window in order to prevent the 
pressing throng of winged travellers from gaining admission and 
knocking over or otherwise extinguishing every exposed light in 
the place. 

Great numbers of birds are killed every year by flying against 
telegraph wires, which prove particularly dangerous when running 
across parts of grouse moors or some migratory track at a point 
where the wayfarers arrive in a tired and worn-out condition. 

Although swallows are such wonderfully quick-sighted birds, 
and can change the direction of their flight with amazing rapidity 
and ease, it occasionally happens that they either do not per- 
wive the danger lying in their path or are not quick enough to 
avert it, for I have once or twice, whilst fly-fishing for trout, 
accidentally knocked down and stunned a swallow. Several in- 
tances have also been recorded of the poor bird being struck 
and killed by golf-balls, and in one case at least even by a 
tticket-ball, Petrels and other sea-birds have been known to 
wllide whilst in mid-air and drop into passing boats. Wild duck 
tre occasionally picked up on board ships that have been lying at 
anchor all night in some of our large rivers and estuaries, They 
itrike the rigging or funnels during their nocturnal flights, and as 
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many as five were found one morning on the deck of a vege} 
lying at the mouth of the Thames. 

Very few birds ever learn the nature of glass, and it is almost 
a common thing for pheasants to dash through the windows of 
country houses, misled either by a large mirror or another window 
on the opposite side of the room. Many smaller birds, including 
the gay-coloured kingfisher and the sober thrush, are deceived by 
such illusory conditions, and come to an untimely end through 
endeavouring to take a short cut. A friend of mine once witnessed 
a covey of sixteen partridges try conclusions with an express train 
in Lincolnshire, and afterwards picked up eleven of them dead by 
the ‘ four-foot’ way. 

If the little whitethroats happen to cross the Channel on their 
spring migration whilst there is any ‘sea on’ (to use a nautical 
phrase), they fly so low that many of them are knocked down by 
the scudding spray and perish. 

Instances of eagles being drowned by striking their talons 
deep into the backs of salmon and other large fish, and being 
unable to disengage themselves, are said to have occurred. There 
are many wonderful eagle stories with very little truth in them; 
however, there does not appear to be any reasonable room for 
doubting the one, recorded by many of the older naturalists, of 
a bird stooping at a large salmon which was crossing the ford ofa 
Scottish river, and being secured along with its prey bys 
shepherd. 

Yarrell mentions a very curious accident which once befel 4 
heron. The bird struck its long, spear-like beak through the 
head of an eel by way of the eyes, and being unable to detach 
itself from its prey, the latter coiled its long body tightly round 
the neck of the bird and strangled it to death. 

A case was recently reported in the Field newspaper of two 
male herons having been found dead together. They had ev- 
dently been engaged in mortal combat, when one had managed to 
drive his beak so thoroughly through the muscles of the other’ 
thigh as to be unable to extricate it, and both had died of 
starvation. 

Many strange accidents have occurred to birds whilst feeding. 
An Irish naturalist once observed a dunlin behaving very curiously 
on the sea shore. The bird rose in the air and flew for a short 
distance, then alighted and shook its head violently in a vail 
endeavour to detach a round lump observable upon its bill. ‘The 
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encumbrance proved to be a cockle which the dunlin had found 
open, and, in innocently attempting to negotiate, had been trapped 
by it. This kind of bivalve accomplishment no less an authority 
than Mr. Tegetmier declares to be not at all uncommon on our 
shores. A Whitstable cockle recently bore testimony to the veteran 
naturalist’s assertion by capturing a green linnet by one of its toes. 

A poor little chaffinch was found dead in the neighbourhood 
of Epsom a short time ago with its lower mandible firmly em- 
bedded in the shell of a beech-nut, that had become so inextricably 
fixed that the bird had died from starvation. A hen pheasant was 
not long since observed by a sportsman flying round and round in 
the most unaccountable fashion, and on being shot was discovered 
to have a large oak-leaf impaled upon its beak so as to completely 
obscure its vision. 

Herons sometimes choke themselves by attempting to swallow 
large trout, how large may be judged to some extent from the fact 
that I recently dissected a bird of this species in whose maw was 
a large water rat in a perfect state of preservation. An eider 
duck has been killed through attempting to swallow a toad, and 
a bullhead or ‘ miller’s thumb’ has proved too much for a water 
rail, a little grebe, and a kingfisher. A member of the last-named 
species was discovered a season or two back in a Cambridgeshire 
ditch by some sportsmen, unable to fly except for a short distance, 
and upon being caught and examined it was found that the bird 
had a young pike protruding from its gullet. As soon as the fish, 
which measured no less than four and three-quarter inches, was 
removed, the kingfisher flew away apparently none the worse for 
its experience. 

Birds that employ hair in the building of their nests some- 
times come to grief by hanging, but I should say very seldom 
indeed in the following singular manner. A gentleman who had 
a number of colts upon his farm one day noticed a small bird 
entangled in the long hair of the tail of one of them. The little 
creature had evidently been in search of material wherewith to 
line its nest, and by some unaccountable accident had become 
ensnared in the unkempt hair of the colt’s tail. Cases of birds 
getting their feet entangled in bits of yarn or string are not at all 
uncommon, especially in the breeding season, and whenever the 
victim of this kind of mishap happens to get tne impediment 
fastened in a tree or amongst stones, death is pretty sure to be 
the result unless prompt human aid is forthcoming. In the spring 
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of the year, as everybody knows, the dead leaves of pampas grass 
fall to the ground and curl up like the shavings from a carpenter's 
bench. A Field correspondent mentions finding a poor robin 
which had accidentally got one of these pieces coiled round its 
neck so tightly that it was unable to feed, and died of starvation, 

Booth describes a very peculiar accident to a kingfisher, 
thus: ‘Whilst snipe-shooting one winter round Hickling Broad 
in Norfolk, I noticed some small object splashing in the water at 
the side of the dyke, and on proceeding to the spot I discovered 
an unfortunate kingfisher that had come to grief in a rather 
singular manner. The bird had evidently at some former time 
been struck by a shot which had passed through the upper 
mandible. This wound was quite healed up, but a small piece of 
the horny substance of the beak had been splintered, and into the 
crack produced by the fracture two or three of the fine fibres 
which form part of the flowers or seeds of the reed were so firmly 
fixed that the bird was held fast. It must have been flying up 
the dyke and brushing too closely to the reeds that grow on the 
banks to have been caught in the manner described.’ 

It sounds strange to talk of a duck drowning ; nevertheless, I 
have witnessed such an accident in a rough mountain torrent, and 
it is a well-known fact that many sea birds are drowned and 
washed ashore during storms. A correspondent, writing from 
Cornwall to a contemporary, says: ‘A very singular spectacle was 
witnessed not long ago at Lennon Cove. A very heavy sea was 
running from the E.S.E., and for some days there had been many 
hundreds of gannets fishing in the bay, and on the afternoon 
of [a given date], owing to there being no wind, the breakers 
rolled them in on to the shore by hundreds, some dead, but a 
great many alive. Whitesand Bay was soon a scene of animation, 
as the fishermen caught a great many, one man getting a cart- 
load. Nobody here remembers such a thing before.’ It is highly 
probable that such an accident had hardly ever occurred before, 
because it is a well-known fact that gannets enjoy a wonderful 
immunity from danger, as the same birds have been known to re- 
turn to their breeding stations for forty years in unbroken succes- 
sion. 

The recuperative power of birds after being maimed by shot, 
traps, and violent accidents is wonderful. I have several times 
seen grouse badly crippled yet living and apparently enjoying 
good health; and there is on record a case of a partridge walking 
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about and thriving without any feet at all. Pheasants have been 
found in surprisingly good condition after losing part or all of 
their beaks by shot or trap, and a landrail is known to have re- 
covered and lived after having one of its wings absolutely torn off 
by flying against a telegraph wire. 

There is a plant growing amongst the mountains of Jamaica 
enjoying the scientific name of Uncinia jamaicensis, the seeds 
of which are provided with highly specialised elastic hooks which 
stick to the feathers of any bird happening to touch them. These 
seeds have to trust almost entirely to this peculiar form of distri- 
bution, and the plant grows most abundantly in the track of 
migratory birds. It sometimes happens that small birds become 
so completely entangled that they are unable to extricate them- 
selves and die. 

Finally it may not be unfitting to glance for a moment at the 
vay in which birds regard accidents to each other. I have seen 
them so devoted as to try and carry off their dead; and many 
instances are on record of birds endeavouring to help each other 
in time of trouble. An observer not long ago reported the fact 
that he saw a sparrow trying to release another which had become 
entangled in a piece of horsehair attached to the bough of a 
tree, 

A party of sportsmen out grouse-shooting in Ireland a year or 
two back, came upon a pair of grouse, and discovered that the 
male was totally blind of both eyes, and that his mate, a fine bird, 
evidently ministered to all his wants—leading him about, bring- 
ing him food, and keeping close beside him. Such devotion in a 
bird is, I should say, almost without parallel. 
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EPISODE I. 


A sHorT man, dark of complexion and natty of dress, was showing 
a couple of country cousins the various deficiencies in the Royal 
Academy, and endeavouring to tone down their too pronounced 
admiration by continually impressing on them that this was ‘the 
worst show he'd ever seen.’ His charges were not remarkably 
well-dressed, and their features were what charitable people call 
‘plain’; and he looked, as he felt, not at all pleased with his 
occupation. He was a regular ‘man-about-town’ was Jack 
Kynaston ; he knew everybody, and everybody knew him. But 
just now his eye-glass seemed remarkably ineffective ; he scarcely 
recognised a soul. The human optic is subject to such attacks 
sometimes, but it can form no defence against impetuous friends who 
come up suddenly from behind and hit you a greeting on the back. 

By such a one was Mr. Kynaston’s reserve broken. He was 
a tall person, slightly moustached and considerably sun-browned, 
looking as if he had recently spent a considerable part of his time 
out of doors. 

‘I say, what do you think ?’ he asked. 

‘Can’t tell, I’m sure,’ replied Mr. Kynaston drily. ‘ Life's too 
short for riddles. Besides, I’ve got them ’—indicating the enthu- 
siastic relatives by a backward nod—‘ to look after.’ 

‘Well, I’m engaged, that’s all!’ 

‘Oh, you are, are you? Well, I thought you’d make a mess 
of it some day or other. What are—her tangible virtues ?’ 

‘Why, of course, you'll only laugh at me for saying it, but 
she’s the sweetest, most ; 

‘I said “tangible,” my friend, interrupted the other. ‘ What's 
the dot?’ 

‘Oh, you cold-blooded fish! I don’t calculate on a bargain of 
that sort. I want Ada for herself.’ 

‘Miss Russell, is it, eh? Why didn’t you say so before? 
Well, I suppose you'd like to be congratulated. Ta, ta! cant 
wait any longer now.’ 

‘But I must see you again. Where will you be to-night?’ 
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‘After 1.30 at my own chambers ; before that at half a dozen 
places. Now I must really go. All right; I'll expect you then,’ 
and Mr. Kynaston returned sadly to his charges, and the friend 
went off beaming in another direction. 

‘You won’t be able to stay much longer,’ he said, looking 
knowingly at his watch, ‘if you want to be back at Queen’s Gate 
by four. I don’t want to hurry you, of course; still Oh, 
very well, then. But I shouldn’t go on a bus; you'll find a cab 
outside.’ And after some arguments about the various merits and 
demerits of hansoms and four-wheelers, and the infectious diseases 
which the latter were so notorious for spreading, a vehicle was 
finally selected, and in another minute Mr. Kynaston was free and 
happy again. 

He went to the club for a bit ; then dressed, dined, and fulfilled 
sme of the ‘half a dozen’ engagements; and finally, a little 
after midnight, doffed his toga virilis and put on a soft smart 
blazer, and sat down in an ultra-easy chair in his own chambers 
to smoke a reflective pipe. 

‘Ada Russell,’ he said, ‘ you’re just two-and-thirty now, and 
what little power of being in love you ever were mistress of has 
been most effectually frittered away. You have a heart, I sup- 
pose, because modern anatomy teaches that such an apparatus 
is indispensable ; but it is one that merely fulfils the elementary 
function of pumping-engine. ‘There’s just about as much senti- 
ment in you, my lady, as the late Joseph Surface had. You've 
got a temper that may have been bright once, in the dim ages 
of the past, but which, through your constantly bringing it out 
inall sorts of weather, has become very rusty of late—yes, very 
rusty indeed. And, moreover, it is a notorious fact that you 
have been openly running after marriageable mankind with such 
avidity that you have made half a dozen neighbourhoods too 
sultry for pleasant residence. Moreover, you cannot bear being 
chaffed, and badinage is poor George’s forte. 

‘You’ve been very good-looking in your time—not that I’m 
an advocate for ‘“ beauty which perisheth,” for ugly girls are 
frequently the pleasantest—and you’ve got traces of your good 
looks left still, And you’re no pauper, although you are by no 
means a millionaire. But, despite your seven hundred a year, 
you've never found a fiancé until Master Adney said “ Barkis.” 
Men have been attracted for awhile, but you are too transparent. 
No one was so blind that he couldn’t see through you. But now 
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that you have hooked a fish, you'll take precious good care not to 
let him go till he’s safely landed. So I may as well take the 
thing philosophically and not jeer at him too much, as in the 
present state of his feelings George might not take it in good 
part, and there would possibly be a rupture; the which I would 
avoid at any cost, for I like the man extremely. In fact, he’s my 
Damon, if I have one. Still, there’s not the smallest doubt he's 
made an egregious ass of himself. Silly fool he was to go 
yachting with them. I wonder Oh, don’t trouble to knock !’ 

As Mr, Adney had not heralded his entrance with his knuckles, 
this last remark might perhaps be styled a superfluous pleasantry, 

‘You're early, my unfortunate friend.’ 

‘Yes, old chap; I’ve regularly turned over a new leaf in 
everything since Ada took me, and I’m going to sober down into 
a respectable member of society. I say, Jack, I’m so awfully 
happy.’ 

‘Are you?’ rejoined Kynaston drily. ‘Then that’s probably 
why your tie’s not straight.’ 

‘Here, I say, Jack, itis hard luck to humbug a chap like this, 
particularly as I want to speak seriously to you. Besides, it’s 
quite useless to exercise your poor wit now, because I’m going to 
get married, whatever you say. You'll be my Best Man, of 
course ?’” 

‘H’m! I rather fail to see the “of course.” But, yes, I'll 
do you that last service; I'll see the last of you; I'll attend your 
last moments of batchelorhood ; I'll administer to you in extremis, 
But on one condition: that you tell me how you proposed, 
Parole @honneur, I won’t give it away.’ 

‘Well,’ said the other rather confusedly, ‘I don’t think I 
should tell you if I could; but, as it happens, I can’t. Honestly, 
I don’t recollect a bit about it.’ 

* Rather—er—elevated at the time, maybe ?’ 

‘No, not altogether that, though I certainly had refreshed my 
courage just a little; but, you see, it came out—er—sort of— 
er—spontaneously, don’t you know. Mind ’—hurriedly—‘ it was 
every bit on my side. She didn’t run after me at all.’ 

‘Never said she did, did I? Ada Russell never ran after 
anybody.’ 

‘ Now, I say, look here; take care. I won’t stand any of that 
sort of thing.’ 

‘H’m! never saw such a man, Youre as touchy as a pro 
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fessional agitator. You find a piece of veiled sarcasm in the most 
simple remarks. George, my boy, the new state of things isn’t 
improving you. Have people been making nasty suggestions, or 
why is it?’ 

“Oh, replied the other disgustedly, ‘ everybody puts in some 
sneering remark. I never knew what a cynical lot you all were 
before. And all, as far as I can make out, just because she 
happens to be a day or two my senior. Really there’s nothing 
very curious in it when you come to look at it coolly. Why are 
men usually older than the girls they marry? Merely custom: 
no other reason. Well, I have taken upon myself to break 
through that custom, and the inversion seems the signal for a 
general roar of smothered laughter.’ 

‘Hard lines, very,’ responded Mr. Kynaston, with dubious 
sympathy. ‘ Have some whisky or a B. and §, ?’ 

‘No, neither, thanks; I’ve knocked off my liquor now. But 
about the wedding. Ada says there’s no reason why we should 
wait, and ’—defiantly—‘ I quite agree with her. So we shall be 
married at the beginning of August. Ah, sha’n’t I be happy 
then !’ 

‘Where is the interesting ceremony to take place? St. 
George’s, Hanover Square ?’ 

‘Hanover Square! Rather not. Why, their own place down 
in Cambridgeshire, to be sure. You've been there.’ 

‘Oh yes, I’ve been there; twice, for that matter, but not 
lately though.” He was going to add, ‘I didn’t bite, so they 
thought it useless to give me another chance,’ but judiciously 
refrained, and kept the piece of pleasantry to himself. 

‘And I say,’ continued the other, following his own thoughts, 
‘how about settlements and things? Do you know anything 
about them? I don’t.’ 

‘Yes, 1 can give you a good piece of advice there. Have 
nothing whatever to do with them yourself. Employ a lawyer, 
and let your people instruct him. They won't be prejudiced by 
sentiment, and will look after your interests carefully,’ 

‘But it’s her interests I want looking after, and not my own. 
You can’t feel as I do, Jack ’—pityingly—‘ but if you’d ever been 
in love you’d understand. Why, man, I’ll have every penny tied 
on to that girl if I can, and let her allow me what she thinks fit.’ 

‘You'd sing a different tune in six months’ time. No, be 
persuaded in this, Let your lawyer manage the business part for 
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you. Why, man, open your eyes and look around you. Nearly 
every chap that gets married tells the same tale at first; but 
after a year or so of it, just notice the difference. Of course, 
you think yours is an exceptional case . 

‘I’m sure of it,’ with a triumphant smile. 

‘Yes, of course you are—now. But then youre slightly 
delirious—a trifle insane, in fact. You're labouring under the 
worst form of avery common disease, which is notorious for 
passing away with startling rapidity. And, in fact Well, 
perhaps I am rather irritating. All right, [ll hold my tongue, 
What, going already? Good-bye, then. See you again soon, | 
suppose. If not, write and let me hear how things are progressing 
—that is, if you have time to waste on such an uninteresting 
person as an old friend who is still practical and unsentimental.’ 

‘Poor chap, poor old George Adney,’ he went on to himself, 
after the object of his soliloquy had departed. ‘ Yours is a bad 
case; one of the worst, in fact, that has ever come within the 
range of my professional experience. If you don’t go and live in 
Tetuan, or Timbuctoo, or Tavistock, or some other equally out- 
of-the-way place for the next month or so, your miserable life will 
be a burden to you. Everyone knows what manner of girl the 
erst-fair Ada is, and everyone will think he has a perfect right to 
his own special gibe. Nevertheless, you'll be kept up to the 
collar. There’s no getting your heels over the traces nov. 
There’s a heavy curb-bit in your mouth, my lad, and an old and 
careful hand at the reins, not to mention half a dozen cunning 
relatives, who'll run alongside, and give a hand when it’s needed, 
No more loose-boxes and light work for you, George ; no more 
goodly feeds of oats. The dingy matrimonial four-wheeler will 
jar your ribs and break your spirit, and even your humble “ choppy” 
and bran will have its powder. 

‘Alack, alack! I grieve me much, for verily the name of 
Adney was very pleasant to me; and now, when that name is to be 
shared by another, and such another, its charm will be known no 
more. No longer will it be heard on the lips of the merry, no 
longer will it be seen in the Belgravian card-basket. The club 
shall print it no more, and it shall be mentioned with bated breath 
in the habitation of the single. Lamentation shall be thy portion, 
my brother George, lamentation for that trouble and woe have 
found thee, and she who is the cause of thy griefs shall make thy 
wonted haunts know thee no more.’ 
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Here Mr. Kynaston, probably from lack of ideas, brought this 
threnody on his friend’s social life to an abrupt conclusion, and 
softly murmuring to himself something about ‘thanking his par- 
ticular planet that he was out of it,’ he proceeded to turn off the 
gas and betake himself to an adjoining apartment, where, in the 
space of one brief quarter of an hour, he was snoring the happy 
sleep of untrammelled batchelorhood. 


EPISODE I. 


Marriage-feasts—wedding-breakfasts, that is—have gone out 
of fashion in these latter days, and no longer give the youth 
of the period a joyful opportunity of over-eating and over-drink- 
ing, without let or hindrance, or subsequent rebuke. And in 
their place is substituted a fashionable ‘at home’ with a view 
of your own and other people’s presents (and the unrestricted 
opportunity of making comparisons, which are always unfavour- 
able to somebody—self or friends), and a cheap and inexpensive 
reflection of tea and light comestibles. But the antenuptial 
‘hop, ‘dance,’ ‘ball,’ or whatever the social position of the 
contracting parties permits it to be styled, has not yet been 
ruthlessly shorn away from us; and though it is not de rigueur, 
though it may be freed from the presence of the interesting couple 
by taking place when the ceremony is past and over, and they are 
well away on their one calendar month’s honeying, or though it is 
made ‘quite a small affair, just intimate friends you know,’ still 
it exists. 

Miss Russell’s relatives had followed up this honoured custom 
of rejoicing at ‘ getting her off their hands—at last,’ and the home 
of her fathers, a decentish country-house in Cambridgeshire, had 
been turned topsy-turvy with laudable desire to do the thing well. 
And really, to give them their due, the projectors of this Terpsi- 
chorean thanksgiving left nothing undone that was in their power 
to secure perfection. The folding-doors between drawing-room 
and study were taken clean away, and the two turned into a howl- 
ing wilderness, by reason of their furniture being transferred to 
the coach-house ; the floor was washed with milk and rubbed with 
French chalk till ice was as gravel in comparison ; a pianist, a 
Violinist, a flautist, a scraper of the double-bass, and a blower of 
the brazen cornet were enlisted, all of whom undertook to learn 
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dance music that had been comparatively unknown, say, twenty 
years ago; the walls were covered with sconces wherefrom 
countless candles could shed a pleasing radiance on _ball-dress, 
hair, or black coat; and last, but chiefest, a supper had been 
made ready that gourmand and gourmet could dream about—for 
two nights at least. 

With one exception, every one seemed happy. Young men in 
their salad days danced, and perspired, and refreshed, and fairly 
beamed with delight and champagne-cup ; town-maidens, proudly 
conscious of the superiority of their own draperies, knew the bliss- 
ful satisfaction of the well-dressed; country-maidens revelling 
in the clumsy waltz forgot for awhile the dull cares of home; 
chaperons found their bodily cravings well provided for; non- 
dancing men discovered cards and other ways to happiness in 
the billiard-room ; and the Bride was in the eighth heaven of 
delight. I believe in the best regulated communities there are 
only seven of these last abodes of bliss; but on the evening [ 
speak of, Miss Adeline Russell found herself in undefinable raptures 
far beyond this often-explored limit. The quest of her life had 
been crowned with success. She had got—a hubby. As good as 
got, that is ; for there was no fear of his breaking adrift now. He 
was drawn into the shallows ; the gaff was in him ; to-morrow would 
see him safely ensconced in the matrimonial creel. 

And this discontented person, this skeleton at the otherwise 
bone-less feast, who was he, and how dared he bring his grisly pre- 
sence into such a joyous company? Woe was him, he could not 
help himself. Of all that were bidden, he had the least oppor- 
tunity of absenting himself. For he was one-half of the pivot 
round which the whole revolved. Alas and alack-a-day! misery 
and crying shame, this person was no other than the Bridegroom 
elect, that same George Adney who so short a time ago had bliss- 
fully eulogised his coming happiness. 

‘Tsay, old man,’ said his fidus Achates, Mr. Kynaston, bustling 
up to him, en route for his next partner, ‘whatever’s up? You 
look like a diner-out who has forgotten his home address, Got 
hold of a tip for squaring the circle and getting an F.R.S., is it, 
or merely indigestion? Look here’—linking arms—‘ come into 
the billiard-room for a minute and I'll prescribe for you.’ 

Adney did as he was requested, and, after disposing of a stiff 
tumbler of whisky and potash at a single gulp, announced that 
he felt ‘rather queer somehow,’ 
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‘Ball-room’s like an oven. Been dancing all the time, too, 
haven't you? Tell your next partner it’s much better fun sitting 
out in the garden. There’s the music on again, come along.’ 

‘No, I shall stay here, Jack.’ 

‘Humbug, my dear chap. Remember you can’t doas you like 

just now. You are a public man at present, and must let your 
own inclinations go to the wall for awhile. Who's the partner ? 
Why, man, you're half-dazed; let me have that programme. 
Whew, ‘A. R.!’ You mustn’t keep her waiting; whatever are 
you thinking about? There now, pull yourself together.’ 
" ‘Deuced odd,’ soliloquised Mr. Kynaston a minute later, as, 
with his hands in his pockets, he anxiously watched his friend, to 
the utter disregard of his own immediate duty. ‘Deuced odd. He 
in't screwed, although he sucked down that liquor like a brewer's 
drayman, but his wits have gone wool-gathering somewhere. 
Overdose of bliss perhaps ; always best to water your drinks if 
they are too strong.’ And then he indulged in a sarcastic grin 
and went and told his partner in an injured tone that he had been 
‘looking for her everywhere.’ 

‘Why, you were staring after Mr. Adney just a moment ago,’ 
the damsel remarked bluntly, and then, being more interested in 
that topic than in the slight she had received, she followed it up. 
‘Doesn’t he seem very strange to-night?’ she inquired, ‘or is 
that his usual manner? Really one would never guess, to look 
athim, that he and his partner were going to be married and off 
ma honeymoon before this time to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, that’s George’s usual expression of face when he’s 
thoroughly enjoying himself. It is rather quaint perhaps, but 
me quite expects it when one knows him. His father was that 
vay too; runs in the family, I suppose, like gout and livers. 
Shall we go and have an ice? This room would melt a heart 
of stone,’ 

An hour or so later Mr. Kynaston was gradually performing 
his toilette de lit, and talking to Adney, who was stretched out at 
full length on the bed. ‘Can’t make you out anyhow,’ he was 
telling him. ‘Here you say there’s nothing whatever the matter 
with you, barring a headache, which shouldn’t count; and with 
hy own eyes I’ve seen you down below wearing a face that, would 
fighten a statue. You’ve been stalking through the people with 
theavy-tragedy air, and an eighteen carat Adelphi scowl, or prop- 

jing up a wall and looking as if you wished you were dead; or 
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else dancing like an automaton and conversing like a duffer, [f 
this is what you call being ecstatically happy, well, ’'m going jn 
for profound misery, after the old enjoyable fashion. Come, I say 
now, clear out and get into bed, and let me do ditto. We've got 
a hard day before us.’ 

‘ Jack.’ 

‘Hullo.’ 

‘I don’t want to get married.’ 

‘ P-h-e-w ’—a low whistled scale, drawn out as long as one fit 
of breath would sustain it, speaking libraries in its expressiveness, 

‘T’ve clean funked it.’ 

‘Too late now.’ 

‘Yes ’—with a sigh, brimming with resignation—* it’s too late 
now.’ 

It was on the tip of Mr. Kynaston’s tongue to repeat some 
seldom-used formula of the ‘I told you so’ species, but he forbore, 
and murmured sympathetically ‘ Poor old man !’ 

‘I shall have an awful life of it, an awful life, Jack; she’s let 
me see that already. They always say “fools venture where 
angels fear to tread,” and that accounts for it, I suppose. If 
I'd been anything short of an abject idiot I might have know 
that all those other fellows who prospected and then ran away 
had reason for their unfaithfulness. But now I’ve pushed 
my stupid head into a collar which will always jar, and never 
wear out.’ 

‘ Why the devil didn’t you quarrel with her?’ asked the other 
irritably. This hopeless resignation annoyed him. 

‘ Because she wouldn’t let me, Jack. I tried to, tried hard— 
you may bet your life on that. But she was all sugar and honey, 
and smoothed me down into peaceful subjection. Besides——’ 

‘Make a bolt of it.’ 

‘Make a bolt of it!’ exclaimed he on the bed, rising from his 
recumbent posture, and fairly gasping with astonishment. ‘ Why, 
I’ve never had the least chance.’ 

‘Do it now, man. Make a bold dash for liberty before it’s too 
late. The emphatic she is peacefully slumbering the sleep of the 
successful in her own mansion a mile off, and there are no sentries 
here. Slip off that war-paint, don the ordinary tweeds of every 
day tourist life, pack that smaller portmanteau with pyjamas and 
a toothbrush, get off by the first train that leaves the station, 
and then make for the wilds of—oh, anywhere.’ 
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‘By Jove, I’ve a good mind to do it.’ 

‘You must speak now, my son, or for ever hold your peace, 
The gaol door’s open. Go back to your cell, and sleep the sleep of 
the just and the penitent, and you'll be hanged—married that is— 
in the morning as sure as you are scratching your head now. 
(Don’t do it, please, it reminds one of the Zoo.) Slip off your 
handcuffs, which are quite loose—condemned men are always 
treated well at the last moment—pass the snoring warders, regain 
once more the haunts of crime, and pick up afresh the thread of 
your happy sinful life where you laid it down. Just think of it 
now! You'll be able to come and go when and where you please, 
with no one to question ; to smoke as much as you like; to drink 
when you are athirst; and to bea jolly bachelor till such time 
comes when you meet a really nice girl—and I’m quite willing to 
admit that there are such to be had—and then change your life 
perhaps, but only to improve it. Come along now, don’t hesitate 
any longer.’ 

‘Here, go over into my room with me and just help pack some 
things, and I'll change and be off at once.’ 

‘I’m more than half inclined to go with you. You won’t need 
these patent leather boots ?’ 

‘No; leave the boots behind. You can send them on with 
the rest of the things afterwards. But I say, Jack ’—seriously 
‘you mustn’t skedaddle too. You must stay behind to explain 
things, don’t you see ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Kynaston, rather ruefully, ‘I can’t say I do see. 
Because it strikes me rather forcibly that several people will 
feel at liberty to be excessively indignant in a few hours time, 
and the odds are that I shall strike them as being a very con- 
venient scapegoat ; or, in plainer English, probably some angry 
person will want to hit me, and then there will be a vulgar 
brawl.’ 

‘Oh no, there won’t, Jack.’ 

‘Oh, but yes there will, my young friend. I don’t wish to 
make you conceited by fulsome flattery—have you got a key to 
this, or will the strap be enough ?—but just at the present time 
you are a person of some note, the lion of the day in fact ; and 
when you are not producible to perform in the show as per 
advertisement, I, your keeper, shall be called seriously to account. 
No, now shut up—don’t start being exceedingly grateful and 
thanking me profusely. Got plenty of ’baccy? And matches ? 
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Good-bye, then, and good luck to you. By the way—send meg 
wire to the Cambridge Post Office to say where you are.’ 

And in two minutes more the Bridegroom (that was to be) 
had got clear of the house. 


EPISODE III. 


When his co-conspirator had fairly departed, Mr. Kynaston 
returned to his own room, and, after lighting a pipe, stretched 
himself comfortably on the top of his bed. The language of his 
thoughts was sometimes perplexed, sometimes derisive, sometimes 
a trifle sympathetic, and frequently ‘painful and free. His 
window faced east, and the full rays of the rising sun passed in 
with remorseless brilliance, and the increasing noises without, 
as well as his watch, told him that the morning was rapidly 
advancing. 

‘I’ve a precious good mind to make myself scarce too,’ he 
soliloquised. ‘The happy man will be missed by eight, or eight- 
thirty at the latest, and then, won’t there be a jolly row! Every 
one will want to vent angry feelings on someone else. The Bride- 
elect, who will have no chance of attempting to look younger than 
she really is, by the aid of girlish white dress and orange blossom; 
her people, whose new hopes are rudely dashed away for ever; the 
good folks of the house I’m staying in now, at the thoughts of 
being unavoidably mixed up in an unpleasant scandal ; the brides- 
maids, whose new dresses will receive no public exhibition; the 
parson who will pocket no fee, and who will therefore think the 
proceedings “‘simply disgraceful”; and in fact every soul who 
was to have had the least connection with the marriage will look 
out for a scapegoat to bear the sins of the departed one, and who 
such a suitable person as myself? They'll never believe that he 
has simply “disappeared mysteriously ”—that’s too much like 
fiction for fact. And they'll never imagine that he has levanted 
on his own responsibility. They are bound to give me the credit 
of persuading him, because’—with a grin—‘some of my little 
sentiments with regard to matrimony in the abstract are pretty 
tolerably well known. Yes, really ’—and here he got up and 
looked pensively at a pile of folded clothes on a chair—‘ really, I 
think I’d better forego the formality of leave-taking, and start for 
the station before it gets any later. It’s rather a felonious sort of 
action, J suppose, running away with oneself on an occasion like 
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this, but it isn’t a case they could get a magistrate’s warrant 
out for.’ 

And then a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and smiling 
a sweet smile of resignation, Mr. Kynaston turned him again 
to the bed, and lifting the clothes, slumbered the sleep of the 
embarrassed in the space of less than two minutes. 

At eight o’clock, or a little before, a man came into the room 
to call him, and fill his bath, and get things ready generally ; and 
seeing that the fellow hung about as if he wanted to say some- 
thing, Kynaston, with a cold smile, asked him what it was. 

‘Oh, nothing, sir; only Mr. Hadney’s hup and hout already.’ 
He seemed to find this such a good joke that he laughed know- 
ingly. 

Mr. Kynaston joined in his hilarity, and remarked, ‘ He isn’t 
much accustomed to getting married, you see, and they’re all a 
little excited the first time or two. You were yourself, I’ve no 
doubt, Trellers ?’ 

‘Only tried it once, sir, so far,’ said Trellers, with an appre- 
ciative grin; ‘but the larst gennlem’n as we married ’ere was 
took exactually the same way. Hanythink more as I can do for 
you, sir? Cigarette, sir, or a brandy and soda ?’ 

‘No, thanks; I can get along now. Are the others stirring 
yet?’ 

‘Most of ’em isn’t, sir.’ 

‘H’m! well then, I think Pll indulge myself half an hour 
lomger, as Mr. Adney is up to see to anything that wants looking 
after. Just take care I don’t overrun that though.’ 

With an obedient ‘ Yessir’ the man left the room, and Mr. 
Kynaston congratulated himself on having got round the first 
comer. However, before the half hour had elapsed, another 
visitor presented himself, this time his host, a fussy country 
squire of about fifty. 

‘Hullo! not stirring yet?’ he said. ‘Humph, you are taking 
it coolly enough, any way. Why, Adney was up and out long 
ago,’ 

‘I'm only dealing the cards this game. He’s playing high.’ 

‘Ho, ho, ho,’ laughed the Squire in stentorian tones. ‘ Don’t 
you crow too loudly though. Your turn will come some day. 
Where’s he gone to ?’ 

‘Can’t tell, I’m sure ; he hasn’t been in here since I woke up. 
Walked over to the Russells’ perhaps, to indulge in one last 
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surreptitious sigh under a certain window we wot of, before the 
indifference of possession makes such proceedings uninteresting, 
Eh, Squire?’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘E—h, Squire? We know, don’t we?’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha! you young dog. Now get up.’ And he, too, 
left, and once more did the wily Mr. Kynaston chuckle to him- 
self, Then Trellers came in again, this time with a look of 
concern on his face. 

‘Mr. Hadney ’e’s nowheres about, sir, as I can find, an’ ’is room 
it’s all of a muddle. I didn’t rightly notice it when I was hin 
afore, but ’is small black portmantle’s gawn, sir, an’ some of ’is 
things too, an’ the rest is strawn ’ere, there, and heverywheres,’ 

‘What’s he got on ?’ 

‘Well, I couldn’t rightly tell; but I should say one of ‘s 
tweed soots, sir. There’s them nice noo lavender bags just 
chucked on the bed no’ow, an’ the white weskit as ’e was agoing 
to wear, lying with a dirty boot plump on its stummick.’ 

‘Seems odd,’ said Mr. Kynaston meditatively. ‘ Look here, 
you go and hunt him up, and tell him he'll be late if he doesn't 
take care; and I'll dress.’ 

The plot was thickening. 

Next, one of the other guests staying in the house came in 
just as the Best Man was getting into his collar. 

‘Where’s George ?’ he asked. ‘He’s up and out, and no one 
seems to know where he’s got to.’ 

‘So about six people have told me already,’ remarked Mr. 
Kynaston, knotting his tie with great care and deliberation. 
‘Idiot hasn’t even got into his wedding garments yet, they say. 
He'll be late to a dead certainty if we don’t take care. You go 
and hunt him up, there’s a good fellow. Ill be down directly. 
Bother! There, I shall have to tie that again! Oh, I am going 
to enjoy myself,’ he added, when this last visitor had made his 
exit. Ten minutes later he slid into an unoccupied seat at the 
breakfast table, and after stating that he would have ‘coffee; 
he ran his eye over the viands, and then deigned to reply, in 
answer to many inquiries, that he hadn’t seen Adney yet since 
he woke, but that he would be bound to turn up in a minute or 
so now. 

However, as, needless to remark, Mr. Adney did not put in an 
appearance before the Best Man had finished his leisurely meal, 
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he did begin to feign some anxiety, and with a few cutting 
epithets at the absent one’s carelessness, set off in person to search 
for him. Others, half-laughing, half-serious, departed on the 
same errand; but one by one they returned with faces consider- 
ably elongated. They had looked high, they had looked low; 
they had searched the house, they had scoured the grounds ; one 
had even been across to the Russells, and interviewed both butler 
and coachman ; but all without success, and they were unanimous 
in concurring that ‘it’ (to wit, the situation) ‘was the very 
devil.’ 

‘He was awfully queer last night,’ some one remembered. 

‘Told me to ‘go to thingummy” when I asked him if he 
didn’t feel blissful,’ said another with a dubious smirk. 

‘He was drinking like a fish,’ remarked a third, whose chronic 
thirst made him able to render a pretty correct tale of those who 
patronise the wine-pots. 

‘He scarcely danced at all,’ observed a youth who had recently 
bought his first dress-coat, and thought dancing the only thing 
one went to dances for. 

And then they all applied to Kynaston to know where on 
earth the Bridegroom had got to. 

‘How the deuce should I know any more than you do?’ 
inquired the Best Man irritably. ‘I saw he was behaving like a 
maniac last night, just the same as you did ; and although at first 
I thought it was only natural excitement, I spoke to him about it 
half a dozen times. He said he was feeling headachey and queer, 
that was all; and then, if you noticed, he went to bed rather early. 
I saw him again upstairs before turning in, and he was just the 
same then.’ 

‘What did he say ?’ asked half a dozen voices, 

‘Oh, nothing much, except that he wished he were well over 
to-morrow——meaning to-day, that is.’ 

This remark caused a slight laugh among two or three of the 
younger auditors—inexperienced youths still in the enjoyment 
of their salad days—but the solemn look of the others quickly 
suppressed it, 

‘Well,’ said the Squire, in the tones of a man who means what 
he says, ‘something must be done, that’s very certain.’ And no 
one ventured to gainsay him. ‘It’s half-past nine now’—he 
noted the fact on his watch, and confirmed it from the clock on 
the mantelshelf—‘ half-past nine, and he isn’t here.’ 
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‘No,’ assented some one after a moment’s thought, ‘he isn’t) 
And then everybody waited for someone else to make a further 
suggestion. 

‘Half-past nine, and he isn’t here, the Squire repeated 
authoritatively, although no one had contradicted him. ‘Some. 
thing must be done.’ And then he added, ‘ Really it is very 
annoying ;’ but whether he referred to the disagreeable necessity 
of doing ‘something’ or to the vexing absence of Mr. Adney, did 
not appear. 

As further search appeared useless, the group still sat or 
sauntered about the room. Conversation flagged and languished, 
and the clock on the mantelpiece had enough glances cast at it to 
imperil the glass. Slowly the hands crept round, so slowly in fact 
that one might almost have imagined that the malignant spirit 
who had evidently taken charge of the day had, as a refinement of 
cruelty, lengthened the pendulum by a good couple of inches ; but 
still, surely, they crept on, till at five minutes to the hour the pre- 
monitory ‘ whirr’ to ten o’clock made itself clearly heard above 
the almost perfect silence. 

Once more the Squire, who had been pacing about like a cat 
in a warm oven, lifted up his voice. 

‘Those people at the Russells will be starting off to church 
directly,’ he said, ‘ and it will never do to have them there if our 
man does not come up to time. They must be told to wait till 
we send ’em word. You'd better go, Kynaston.’ 

‘Thanks,’ remarked that person drily, but without moving from 
his seat. ‘Thanks, but I'd rather stay where I am, if it’s all the 
same to you. Some people have a weakness for killing or torturing 
a herald who brings bad news, and I’m not greedy for posthumous 
glory. Send a servant with a note.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed the Squire angrily ; he was glad for an 
opportunity to flare out at some one. ‘Nonsense! you are the 
proper man, of course. Why, I'd go myself in a minute if I 
thought it my duty. But it isn’t; it’s yours. It will be a very 
unpleasant business, as you say, but they can’t hold you respon- 
sible, or’—darkly—‘ at any rate, they won't.’ 

‘Then do you believe I know where Adney is?’ said Mr. 
Kynaston, getting up and looking his host squarely in the face. 

‘Oh, no, no, no! nothing of the kind. There, don’t fly intoa 
rage with me, my good fellow; I’m so upset I hardly know what 
I’m saying. Dear, dear, I wouldn’t have had this happen for fifty 
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potinds ; those damned papers will get hold of it and laugh over 
our names in every Radical hole in England. Come now, do go, 
Jack, and tell them to wait a little. Perhaps he'll turn up yet, 
and we can send after you before you get to the house.’ 

But, needless to remark, Mr. Kynaston was not stopped on his 
road, although, by going slowly, he gave pursuers every chance ; 
and with no very pleasant feelings he asked for ‘ Mr. Russell,’ the 
expectant Bride’s brother. He told his tale as tersely and clearly 
as he could, and then checked an abusive outburst on the angered 
relative’s part by saying, ‘ Now, look here, I won’t stand it. The 
poor chap may have been murdered for anything you know.’ 

But the fair Ada, to whom the news was quickly imparted, was 
not so easily silenced. She burst with such a fury of rage into the 
room where Mr. Kynaston was standing, that she made her bridal 
attire all awry, and transfigured the smiling face (which she 
usually showed to eligible men) to one that would have made the 
most amorous swear to eternal celibacy. 

‘It’s a vile conspiracy !’ she screamed ; ‘a scheme to get him 
away from me ; a dastardly plot to cover me with shame; and you, 
you are at the bottom of it!’ 

Mr. Kynaston wisely retired behind a sofa, to secure retreat 
from a personal attack, which seemed imminent, and then did the 
worst thing he possibly could do under the circumstances. He 
advised her to keep calm. 

‘Keep calm!’ she shrieked, in such an ecstasy of rage that the 
words would hardly come forth. ‘Keep calm, when I’ve been 
made ridiculous like this; when I’ve been put in a position that 
the whole county will laugh at and gloat over. No’—in answer 
to a suggestion—‘ he’s not drowned, or murdered, or done any- 
thing to, He has simply run away, mean-spirited cur that he is, 
and I’—with a wild laugh, and a clutch at her head which brought 
veil and a beauteous switch of hair away at one fell swoop—‘ I am 
left here alone, with a miserable brute of a brother who doesn’t 
even offer to kill anyone.’ 

And then she became so hysterical, and began making such 
awkward confessions, that the Best Man thought the most charit- 
able thing he could do would be to remove himself from the 
chance of listening. And so he made his exit, and in a couple of 
hours more was on the railway. 
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EPISODE IV. 


Mr. Kynaston was well on his road for King’s Cross before it 
struck him that there was probably a telegram awaiting him at 
the Cambridge post-office; and whilst cogitating as to what he 
had best do in regard to it, the train drew well into the murky 
suburbs of the metropolis. So, thinking it was too late that day 
to beat up his unfortunate friend’s retreat, he journeyed on tran- 
quilly to the terminus, drove to his rooms, and conned over the 
events of the day in solitude. Being very tired, almost worn out 
in fact, he turned in before eleven; and awaking distinctly re. 
freshed the next morning, he despatched a telegram or two, 
packed a large Gladstone bag with great care and discrimination 
to excessive corpulence, and then drove to Liverpool Street. A 
little over an hour later he was on the ‘longest platform in 
creation’—to wit, that of Cambridge—and shortly afterwards 
driving down St. Andrew’s Street at a most reckless pace ina 
hansom. The undergraduate likes pace, and cabby consequently 
humours him. 

‘Yes, there was a telegram for “ Kynaston” addressed to the 
office ;’ and its contents caused the reader to send off a retum 
message, and then re-enter his conveyance with the laconic 
instruction of ‘ Hoop’ to his Jehu. Arrived at that  hostelry, he 
told the man to ‘wait,’ and then went within and ordered some 
liquid refreshment and the time-table ; the result being that he 
was very quickly back at the station and en route for Ely. Arrived 
there, he crossed over the line, and after a twenty-minutes wait, 
met the runaway Bridegroom, who emerged from the Lym 
train. 

They met with a grin on both sides, and Adney announced that 
he had been en cache at Hilgay Fen. He said it was quiet, out of 
the way, and not likely to be visited by anyone he didn’t want to 
meet. 

‘And what do you propose to do now ?’ 

‘Go abroad till this blows over. Come with me.’ 

‘Can’t. I’m off north now, to join Currie’s yacht at Crinan, 

‘He asked me.’ 

‘Yes, and you refused, thinking to be otherwise occupied. 
But I wired to him yesterday that you had changed your mind, 
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and would come along with me. You can have your sea-kit sent 
on to Oban.’ 

‘Jack, you’re a good fellow.’ 

‘Of course Tam. Here! hi! porter! take those two portman- 
teaus across.’ 

Ten minutes later the train for the north came in, and whilst 
Kynaston was securing a couple of seats—the carriages were 
rather crowded—Adney, who wasa trifle fussy about such matters, 
stayed by the van to see that the baggage he was interested in was 
not left on the platform. The train was a good deal behind time, 
and therefore the stop was curtailed as much as possible, which, of 
course, made the crowd of property-owners round the luggage-van 
a more confused one than usual. 

Kynaston was watching it from a distance. He had his head 
out of the doorway with the double purpose of dissuading any 
stranger from coming in, and of showing his friend where he was. 
Most of the ceremony had been gone through ; the baggage that 
was staying behind was being wheeled off by the porters ; that 
which was going on was nearly all in the van. The guard was 
shutting one of his doors, and taking in one of Adney’s portman- 
teaus as he did so. The other package was being held up to him, 
when suddenly its holder dropped it as if the handle had become 
red-hot. A voice called his name—a female voice. The guard 
said, ‘ Now, sir, get in,’ and blew his whistle. The female voice 
sid, ‘Oh, George !’ a second time, and the train began to move, 
and finally—Mr. Adney was left on Ely platform with Miss Adeline 
Russell. 


EPISODE V. 


A cutter yacht of some eighteen or twenty tons burden was at 
anchor in Port Ramsay, which is a little-visited natural harbour at 
the northern end of the island of Lismore, N.B. Seated on her 
deck was an individual dressed in the easy costume of turned-up 
fannel trousers and unbuttoned flannel shirt. He wore a glass 
in one eye, had a short pipe in his mouth, and was peeling 
Potatoes with the aid of a rusted clasp-knife. The great salt sea 
was his wash-bowl, and when he succeeded in skinning one of 
the tubers without letting it slip out of his fingers overboard— 
Which happened to at least one out of three—he placed it in a 
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canvas bucket which stood on the deck beside him, and after 
taking a look at the mouth of the harbour, where apparently 
someone was expected, he selected another potato from a brow 
paper bag which was near the bucket, and resumed his occupation, 
At last, when nearly all the contents of the bag had passed to the 
bucket, save those which were securely resting beneath the cutter’s 
keel, a small boat shot round the rock at the harbour’s entrance, 
and a minute afterwards ran up alongside. 

‘ Wire for you, Jack,’ said one of the men in her. ‘ Been for. 
warded from Oban.’ 

Kynaston took the yellow envelope, tore it, read the enclosure, 
and removed his pipe to execute a good sigh. Then he said, 
‘ Alas, poor Adney !’ 

‘What’s the matter ?’ asked one of the others. 

For reply Kynaston handed over the telegram. It was dated 
two days before, and signed ‘ Adney.’ 

It said: 

‘She married me this morning,’ 





KASHMIR. 


AnyoNE who has read Moore’s delightful ‘ Lalla Rookh’ will feel 
convinced that it is unnecessary to visit a country in order to know 
all about it. How Moore acquired so much knowledge of Kashmir 
at a time when other people knew nothing of it I cannot say, 
unless, indeed, he was in league with some of those Mahatmas 
who infest Thibet and who might be supposed to stroll along the 
Himalaya to Kashmir now and then for a change. However that 
may be, it is certain that Moore made very few mistakes, Lalla 
Rookh the beautiful and amorous, Fadladin the pompous and 
ridiculous, have joined the immortals, but the mountain peaks, 
the tiny islets in the lakes, the wilderness of fruit and flowers, and 
the vast forests are all unchanged and testify to this day to the 
accuracy of his information. 

The entrancing beauty of many parts of Kashmir cannot, I 
think, be exaggerated. It is well that it is so, for some kind of 
compensation is required to make up for the immense fatigue of 
getting there, the intense heat and the searching cold, the bad 
food, the worse servants and the worst possible degree of dirt that 
have to be endured by the hardy traveller who pushes into Kash- 
mir, The last outpost of civilisation is Murree ; once that is left, 
our traveller has before him 120 miles of road to be covered in a 
terrible conveyance called a tonga. This is drawn by two vicious, 
starved, and ragged ponies, each with a conspicuous sore somewhere 
or other; they are changed every seven or eight miles, but the 
only perceptible difference is that one pair lie down and refuse to 
get up, the next do their utmost to kick the tonga to splinters, 
while the third back steadily to the precipice side of the road, and, 
while the legs of the traveller who is sitting behind are dangling 
over space with a clear drop of a thousand feet beneath them, the 
groom slips off his precarious perch, nimbly twists a rope round 
the nose of the more obstinate of the two ponies and hauls on to 
this until the agony forces the poor animal to step forward into 
safety. I never saw this operation without turning sick, but still 
it was preferable to the imminent alternative of going over that 
awful edge. This kind of thing would never be undertaken for 
Pleasure, unless it were suitably balanced in some way. That 
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balance is fotind in the scenery. Once get your ponies fairly started 
and they gallop the whole eight miles without a pause, their object 
clearly is to get it over as quickly as possible, and until the next 
stage comes there is leisure to look about. The whole road is one 
long panorama of ever-shifting beauty ; one tires of wondering and 
exclaiming. The road itself is a miracle of engineering skill 
rough as it is. Torrents have been spanned, valleys filled in, 
tunnels bored, for miles the road has been cut by sheer blasting, as 
thousands of drill-holes testify. Everywhere it follows roughly 
the course of the Jhelum, almost always many hundred feet above 
the river bed, but occasionally dipping down to its level and 
sometimes crossing it. When this happens a toll of one rupee is 
demanded. We passed one most horrible-looking bridge, the 
footway of which was made of short transverse planks laid on ropes 
and supported entirely by ropes ; it looked like a thread above the 
river, and I was much relieved to find there was no necessity for 
crossing it. The same coachman took us the whole distance, and 
he honestly endeavoured to cheer the way by vivid accounts of all 
the accidents that had taken place on the road for the last ten 
years. At one place he pointed out a frail-looking bridge, without 
a parapet and seemingly supported by two or three rotten beams, 
‘Two years ago,’ said our consoler, ‘a country cart with a pony and 
two men went right through that bridge, the planks had decayed, 
though they looked quite as firm as they do now.’ As he spoke 
we were scampering over this charming place, with a thunderous 
hollow sound that grasped every nerve with a hand of iron. In 
half a minute it was over and we had whisked round the cornerand 
were out of sight of the grinning death that had seemed to stretch 
a long bony hand after us. With each succeeding hour as we 
penetrated deeper into the very heart of the Himalaya, our sur- 
roundings grew ever wilder, sterner, more majestic. Often our 
path was a mere ledge on a sheer face of rock, a granite wall on 
the right, sometimes actually overhanging the road and shutting 
out the sky, on the left a precipice dropping down to where the 
Jhelum raged and foamed in numberless cascades and waterfalls. 
For what countless ages must it have fretted and stormed before it 
cut out so deep a bed! In many places it was almost choked up with 
masses of tree trunks, all pines and deodars from the huge upland 
forests; these are put in by the wily Kashmiris, who thus make 
the patient Jhelum serve as railroad, waggons, and porters all in one. 

A painful day’s journey brought us to Garhi, where we slept 
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(ine night and iidde dur first acquaintance with what Kashmiris 
can do with the wealth of wood with which nature has so liberally 
povided them. The little posting bungalow was built entirely 
of wood, the inner walls were panelled with light-coloured wood— 
deal, 1 dare say—and a broad dado of deep brown ran round them ; 
the ceilings were carved into elaborate patterns, and inlaid with 
many colours. The effect was charming. 

The next day we pursued our journey and reached Baramoula, 
more dead than alive. Chupatties, eggs, and milk were all they 
euld furnish us for dinner; the rooms were little bigger than 
ebins, and the walls were formed of rough planks nailed together. 
The next morning we began to look about and to talk to the man 
incharge. He was himself a singular specimen, dressed in rough 
grey puttoo, with wildly matted hair hanging down his back, and 
sumounted by a conical red cap. He looked more like a camel 
driver than a butler. We inquired of him why the accommoda- 
ti was so very bad at a large place like Baramoula, which was 
also the terminus of the tonga service. He replied by pointing to 
apile of ruins at a short distance, and explained that that had 
heen the rest-house for travellers, and a very superior one too, but 
the earthquakes that had occurred two years previously had de- 
mdlished it. But, I urged, in two years it could have been rebuilt, 
he shrugged his shoulders and said that no order had come to do 
it,and who was he that he should know the intentions of the 
Government ? 

We next observed a row of enormous poplars planted very close 
together, and their leaves forming a thick and solid wall of foliage. 
These poplars are so managed as to forma real hedge of a strength 
qual to any masonry, and infinitely more beautiful. They are 
0 planted that when full grown there is not more than two or 
three feet of space between them. While very young the bark is 
slit open and the end of a stout pole is inserted under it, the other 
tnd being similarly inserted into the next tree; about a foot 
higher up this process is repeated, and so on for eight or even ten 
feet. As the young trees grow, these poles are firmly clasped by 
the bark which completely incloses them, and the pole becomes, 
in fact, a part of the tree. Nothing could be simpler or more 
efectual. When the trees are well grown, vines and other creepers 
we trained up them, and these keep out inquisitive eyes as com- 
pletely as the tree and poles prevent access to the garden within. 
The poplars grow to an immense height, and a more stately and 
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magnificent hedge cannot easily be imagined. The Residenoy a 
Srinagar is surrounded by such a hedge, and the row of poplars ye 
saw at Baramoula was evidently the last relic of some once bean. 
tiful garden, belonging perhaps to a former king, but now long 
deserted and forgotten. Such relics are strewn broadcast all over 
India. A few ruined archways and pillars tell of a huge palace 
where some splendid monarch held his court, and royal revels 
made those now silent archways resound with mirth. Often in 
the heart of a wild jungle have I found and mused over the 
gigantic remains: perhaps an immense tank that once had 4 
solid cement floor ; beautiful marble steps led down to the water; 
colonnade with pillars and much carved work surrounded it. Who 
built it? Who enjoyed it? No one can tell; the basin is filled 
up with rotten leaves, the roots of the peepul tree have split the 
marble stairs in every direction, a crumbling mass of brickwork in 
the centre indicates where stood the rajah’s pleasure pavilion ; the 
ruined colonnade is inhabited only by snakes and monkeys, 
Perhaps a poor ploughman brings his tired bullocks to drink the 
stagnant waters; perhaps once in ten years an English sahib 
pitches his tents there for a day, and thinks over the toil, the 
time, and the money buried in this grave, and calls to mind Omar 
Khayydm’s melancholy words : 
And we, that now make merry in the room 
They left, and summer dresses in new bloom, 


Ourselves, must we beneath the couch of earth 
Descend, ourselves to make a couch—for whom ? 


Alike for those who for to-day prepare, 

And those that after some to-morrow stare, 

A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
‘Fools ! your reward is neither here nor there.’ 


There was nothing very interesting in Baramoula except these 
‘poplars wedded to the vine.’ And we were in Kashmir not for 
pleasure but on duty, and that duty compelled my husband to 
proceed at once to Gulmerg. We were told that the Resident and 
Rajah Amar Singh were there, and it was necessary that he should 
at once put himself into communication with them. We accord 
ingly breakfasted, as we had dined, on chupatties, milk, and eggs, 
and while doing soa man appeared with profound salaams, and 
said he was in charge of our conveyances. We were glad to hear 
this, as we had no idea how we were to get on, or what the dix 
tance might be. I saw our rough, and not over civil, butler speak 
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, word to this man, and I could not help laughing when I observed 
the ridiculous change that came over the former. He had treated 
us as ordinary travellers, and behold! the sahib was a Government 
official, Government conveyances and horses were especially sent 
for him, and doubtless he had sufficient influence to have a poor 
man dismissed from an easy and lucrative post at a moment’s 
notice. In the twinkling of an eye he became humble and suave, 
and, what was far more to the purpose, he instantly produced tea, 
tinned fish, jam, and various small luxuries which greatly improved 
the appearance of our breakfast table. 

Our conveyances were then brought round, and we looked at 
them with some astonishment. There were two horses for my 
husband, and for myself and my little daughter were two of the 
State jampans, such as the Court ladies would travel in. They 
were about the size and shape of a small boat, but most dreadfully 
heavy and cumbrous. They were ornamented with a great deal 
of wood-carving, gilding, and vermillion; a canopy covered the 
top, supported on poles, and between these were curtains of crimson 
gauze embroidered with gold stars. The inside was lined with 
white velvet stamped with coloured flowers, and there were more 
cushions than I knew what to do with. Four men carried each, 
and four more ran beside to relieve them: it was none too many. 
The weight was enormous, and all the comfort might have been 
secured with one-third of the material used. It seemed a shame 
to grumble, as everything was provided at the expense of the 
State; but I did pity those unfortunate bearers towards the end 
of our eighteen-mile march. Eighteen miles seemed nothing 
after the sixty miles we had accomplished the day before. But 
such an eighteen miles! At first it was easy enough. We passed 
over gently swelling uplands, covered with short turf studded with 
innumerable flowers—mauve and yellow pansies, white orchids, 
and the purple iris grew everywhere. The wild ravines which 
we had traversed on the two previous days, and through which 
the Jhelum plunged and raved, had totally disappeared. An 
almost tropical verdure surrounded us, without the rank, over- 
vhelming growth of tropical forests ; tiny rivulets streamed over 
the crags and fell in showers of silver mist on to deep beds of 
maidenhair fern, and were instantly lost to sight under their 
dustering fronds. Pert little bulbuls hopped in our path with all 
the insolence of a London sparrow, or shrilly sang in the boughs 
overhead, Above us the sky was blue as an English April, flecked 
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with tiny white clouds ; and beyond us was always to be seen g 
solid and almost black mass of trees. These were part of the vas 
deodar forests of the Himalaya. About midday we halted fo 
lunch. I find it hard to describe our feelings as we sat on the 
springy turf and looked around at all this fresh beauty, Ty 
understand our sensations it is necessary to have spent years of 
suffering and toil in the arid, parched plains of India; to haye 
thought with heart-sick longing on sweet English fields and 
meadows, and to have seen nothing better than burnt-up earth, 
yellow withered grass, and the frightful dust-covered prickly pear, 
To have endured for months the thick, choking dust, to feel it on 
the pillow as the weary head tosses through the burning night, 
on the book and newspaper, on the clothes one wears, to taste 
it in the tea and on the bread—when this has been borne for 
years, then the pleasure we felt at the sight of clean grass and 
flowers, of natural orchards and icy snow-fed rivulets, may be 
understood. 

Our bearers, whose teeth were excellent, refreshed themselves 
with the wild apples and pears growing everywhere. I tried one, 
but it seemed more suitable for mending the roads than for human 
food. We started again, at the rate, perhaps, of a mile an how. 
Our path was almost perpendicular; recent rain had made it 
extremely slippery, and we got up it by means of ladder-like 
steps. When my husband’s pony had come down on its knees 
about a dozen times, he decided that it would be easier to walk. 
We had about three miles of this, and it felt like twenty; but 
finally, and almost without warning, we plunged into the forest. 
The contrast was startling—from blue sky and bright sunshine to 
a dim twilight and dark-green canopy. It must have been in 
such a wood that Lewis Morris got lost. 

A sluggish wood, 
Where scarce the faint fires of the setting stars, 


Or some cold gleam of half discovered dawn, 
Might pierce the darkling pines. 


The ‘ flittering shades,’ however, did not reveal themselves to us, 
and in their place we saw regiments, armies, whole nations of tree 
trunks—trunks upright and living, proudly supporting the rich 
roof of foliage; trunks upright but split and black, scorched by 
the fiery breath of the storm-god who rages in unequalled fury 
round the mighty Himalaya. The ground in many parts was 
completely blocked with the trunks lying on it, heaped togethe 
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in wild confusion, some just fallen, others so rotten with age that 
the least touch converts them into dust. Nothing grows here but 
deodars. ‘The complete absence of sunshine, and the pine-needles 
which cover the ground to a thickness of many feet, effectually 
check all other growth. 

In these enormous forests there must be wood enough to build 
the navies of the whole world: and what use is made of it? It 
warms the huts of the half-barbarous Kashmiris ; it makes their 
boats, and forms the beautiful ceilings in their king’s palaces. A 
little finds its way to Europe in the shape of carved screens and 
tables; a little floats down the Jhelum and serves as sleepers for 
the railways of the Punjab. But for the most part the stately 
deodars spring up, mature, live their long life with their gloomy 
brethren, die, fall, and decay, witnessed by no eyes save those of 
the squirrel that eats their seed, the mountain bear, and the hyena. 
The wealth that is rotting on those mountain slopes is incalculable. 

There was ample time for all these reflections, for we were 
fully two hours passing through this twilight region. We left it 
as suddenly as we had entered, and emerged into the fresh air and 
sunshine and also into the loveliest spot, surely, that the earth 
contains. A little circular valley lies cradled, peaceful and smiling, 
on the heart of the terrible Himalaya, as a babe might lie in the 
arms of some grim old warrior and laughingly play with his beard ! 
The ground undulated gently in this happy valley; each knoll 
was covered with short thick grass of a vivid green, while in every 
hollow grew flowers to an extent that beggars description. Every 
colour and shade was there represented growing in one gorgeous 
mass : the half wild ponies that were feeding about in troops were 
almost hidden in flowers; when one rolled on the ground he dis- 
appeared altogether. We were lost in astonished delight at the 
wonderful sight; never had I even imagined such a thing as 
posible. I got out of my jampan and ran to the nearest of the 
flower-beds ; they reached my waist as I stepped in amongst them. 
Igathered them by the armful, only to throw them down again. 
Iought to mention that I stepped at the same time into four or 
five inches of water, for the ground was very swampy and little 
streams flowed everywhere. Never again, I fear, shall I look on 
8 lovely a sight. The lush growth of flowers at our feet, the 
belt of sombre pines that girdled in this enchanting valley and 
above them the solemn changeless white peaks, their glittering 
swords pointing ever to heaven, their supreme immutable serenity 
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telling of an eternal peace and rest such as we poor fevered, hurried 
mortals need never hope to enjoy. We were now at a height of 
9,500 feet, and the air felt keen and cold after the stifling plains 
of the Punjab. We were hungry and tired, and dinner and bed 
were becoming a serious consideration. ur satisfaction was great 
when we found ourselves taken to an excellent hotel, kept by one 
Mr. Nedou, an old friend of ours in Lahore. The hotel was then 
quite new, and built, of course, entirely of wood, and smelt delici- 
ously of pine-resin. We found many English in Gulmerg, living 
for the most part in the most extraordinary huts. These are, in 
fact, nothing but the sheds in which the cattle are housed during 
the long and severe winter. In the spring they are turned out of 
doors, the place is cleaned according to Kashmiri notions of clean- 
liness, and there you have a summer residence. The floor is of 
earth covered with rushes, the walls of untrimmed planks, the 
roof is made of that universal standby, old kerosine tins; when it 
rains it leaks everywhere. With difficulty the cows are prevented 
from forcing their way in at night; they naturally look on it as 
their rightful home. The door and its fastenings would causea 
London policeman to faint. 

During our first night there we were disturbed by singular 
sounds in the next room; trampling, stamping, and champing 
were going on vigorously. What could this be? I had already 
seen a man who had been frightfully mauled by a bear the day 
before, and visions of a raid of these horrid animals terrified me, 
My husband, however, manfully donned a dressing-gown, armed 
himself with a stick, and sallied forth to do battle. I heards 
tremendous stampede, and sounds as of a charge of cavalry. He 
returned laughing, and explained that he found the room full of 
ponies, who were eating the matting! He drove them out and 
fastened the door, and we slept in peace. 

I must hurry on, though Gulmerg was so fascinating. The 
business with the Resident and Raja Amar Singh having been 
transacted, we left Gulmerg and dropped again down the mountain 
side and made our way back to the Jhelum, through thirty miles 
of the most tedious and uninteresting rice-fields that can be 
imagined; the heat was terrific, and the miasma drawn by the 
sun from the swampy ground very dangerous. At length we 
reached the river, and found there a state barge with a gorgeous 
red-and-gold canopy and more white velvet cushions waiting to 
receive us, Alas! for that white velvet when we left Kashmir 
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three months later. It was intended to receive the bare soft feet 
of ladies who had never walked a hundred yards, and never meant 
for muddy English boots and restless energetic English bodies. 
We tried to take care of it, but our efforts were vain. Twenty 
rowers in blue and red pulled us up the river to Srinagar, the 
capital of Kashmir. The city has been built on both sides of the 
river, and the friendly Jhelum is at once its source of drinking- 
water, its bath, and its sewer. Hverything, from the carcase of 
the dead bullock to the scourings of the rice-pot (if, indeed, the 
riee-pot ever is scoured) is thrown into it. All the water that is 
wanted is taken out of it. Anyone who wants to build in Srinagar 
builds just where and how and in what style he pleases. The 
streets, therefore, are narrow crooked lanes, where the walls on 
either side can be touched by the out-stretched hands. The filth 
of generations is accumulated in these dreadful places, and on 
these heaps lie dogs so mangy, diseased, and disgusting that to 
kill them all would be a charity to themselves and to others. 
Here also sit beggars, deformed almost out of all semblance to 
humanity ; some of those dreadful figures are still indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind, and when I add that here are also lepers, 
their blotched faces and rotting hands and feet swarming with 
fies, and with that look of dull hopelessness so characteristic of 
leprosy, it will be seen that Srinagar is not a town in itself attrac- 
tive or delightful. A single walk through those loathsome streets 
cured us of any wish to revisit it, and as I sit here writing in 
Iondon the horrible odours are still filling my nostrils, and I feel 
again the sickening disgust I felt while picking my way through 
the vile dung-heaps and foul gutters of Srinagar. There is, how- 
ever, one road through Srinagar that is pleasant enough, spacious 
and wide, of absolute smoothness and comparatively free from 
smells ; I mean, of course, the Jhelum ; it flows through the centre 
ofthe city. One cannot walk along the banks because of the houses, 
which seem to be literally pushing each other into the water; 
many of the projecting fronts are supported on poles that stand 
inthe river. These houses are (as is everything in Kashmir) in 
every possible stage of dilapidation and decay. Many of them 
appear to be in the very act of falling, and that they survive the 
humerous earthquakes that occur. is nothing short of a miracle. 
They are built entirely of wood, and many of them are ornamented 
with very ancient carving, often of beautiful design and workman- 
chip, but invariably broken and indescribably dirty. Glass is 
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almost unknown, and the windows of the women’s rooms are pro- 
tected by lattices of carved wood, frequently of exquisite beauty, 
but usually with the insterstices filled up with filthy rags or paper 
to keep out the cold. The winter is very severe, and all the cattle 
are brought into the house; they inhabit the ground floor, holes 
are made through the floor above for the express purpose of alloy- 
ing the warm breath of the animals to ascend and heat the rooms 
above. In these the family live; food is stored in abundance 
and during the whole winter the inhabitants remain at home, 
never leaving the house unless it is absolutely necessary to re. 
plenish the stock of water. Clothes are never changed, no washing 
is thought of, and when I add that nothing is carried out of the 
house, the condition of it and its inhabitants at the end of the 
winter must be left to my reader’s imagination ; mine, I confess, 
fails utterly. 

To return to the river, it is spanned by seven bridges, built, of 
course, of wood and on piles so enormous that a boat passes between 
them with difficulty. This is necessary on account of the floods 
which occasionally sweep everything before them and scour out 
the city once in a while. 

Innumerable flights of steps lead down to the river, and here, 
during summer, the women wash their clothes and the children 
play. Lobserved this washing of clothes with some interest, because 
they seemed to be always doing it, and yet I never saw anyone in 
clean clothes. ‘The mystery was soon solved. The Kashmiri men 
and women dress almost exactly alike—that is, in a single garment 
of grey, unbleached, undyed wool, of the roughest and coarsest de- 
scription. This is made something like a very loose nightgown, and 
reaches down about half-way between the knee and ankle. Some 
times a man wears a pair of odd-looking trousers under this : these 
will be of unbleached cotton, and are very tight from knee to ankle, 
and very loose and baggy above ; sometimes a woman will twist a 
few yards of cotton stuff round her waist. But these are new- 
fangled innovations, to be looked on with distrust by steady re 
spectable folk, and the national costume is the grey woollen night- 
gown. Now take a very dirty garment of blanket-like material, 
and dabble it about in the pea-soup waters of the Jhelum, beat it 
a few times on the stone steps, remember that the water is cold 
and hard, that no soap is used, and nothing is ironed, it is spread 
out on the steps where the children are playing till it is almost 
dry and then put on again, looking much as it did before these 
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feeble operations. After taking these observations I ceased to 
wonder why everybody wore dirty clothes. After living only a 
few weeks in Kashmir one’s feelings of repugnance to their singular 
habits become considerably blunted, and other traits of their 
character are noticed. I am bound to confess that these are 
mostly to their credit. In some respects they closely resemble the 
Japanese: they are fully as artistic and tasteful, though not so 
imaginative ; as cheerful and good-tempered, but with less vivacity. 
A more innocent, simple, docile, good-natured people cannot be 
imagined. As light-hearted and affectionate as the negro, but 
with a power of steady industry quite unknown to that gentleman, 
and an entire absence of his tendency towards sensuality. They 
are almost absardly well disposed and manageable ; crime is practi- 
cally unknown ; petty thefts, such as robbing orchards, are the 
worst offences. ‘The mud walls and broken bottles of their gaol 
would fill an English burglar with derisive scorn. I think there 
is but one gaol in the country, and the prisoners are all occupied 
in making carpets and pottery by hand. The gaol is also the 
lunatic asylum. ‘They are very happy here, poor things!’ re- 
marked one of the officials to me, and it was quite true. The very 
mild discipline served equally for the poor imbecile and for the 
vicious wretch who had been taken red-handed in the act of steal- 
inga melon. But on this gentle method of dealing with offences 
there was one blot of which I must speak. Some five or six of 
the prisoners wore a different kind of dress, and I inquired what 
this meant. ‘They are in for life,’ was the reply. IT asked their 
offence, wondering whether it would be murder, or high treason, 
or some desperate burglary of the State treasuries; but no, it was 
worse than this: these miserable criminals had been guilty of 
killing a cow! I stood aghast, but remembered in time to check 
any expression of the indignation I felt. 

Kashmir, from a religious point of view, is quite unique 
among the Native States of India. The population is Mahomme- 
dan, and the rulers are Hindu. The reverse is the case every- 
where else. In consequence, the people are in no way averse to 
beef; they do not worship the cow, or hold it in any way sacred. 
But to their Hindu rulers the cow is simply Divinity incarnate. 
What the Host is to a pious Roman Catholic, that the cow is to a 
Hindu. The killing of a cow is so unnatural and horrible a crime 
as to be absolutely unmentionable, and if it must be spoken of it 
is called ‘the nameless offence,’ or something of that kind, Some 
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years ago there was a dreadful famine in Kashmir, many hundreds 
died of starvation, and some famishing Mahommedans killed g 
cow and ate part of it. This was discovered, the offenders were 
seized, and these were the men we saw wearing out their hopeless 
lives in gaol. Fifty years ago they would most certainly have 
been executed without mercy. I am bound to add that this 
apparent severity has one most excellent result : in Kashmir there 
are none of the bitter feelings of hostility between Hindus and 
Mahommedans that prevail in British India. Scarcely a year 
passes that some human lives are not sacrificed in these quarrels, 
and the cause is almost invariably that the Mahommedans have 
killed a cow close to a Hindu temple or in some conspicuous 
place, the Hindus retaliate by tying up a pig in a Mahommedan 
Mosque, and a free fight follows inevitably. An Englishman once 
observed to a Hindu that it was a curious fact that among the 
Hindu laws there is not one that prohibits the use of beef as food. 
The man replied that such a law was unnecessary, and that in the 
English law books nothing was said concerning the use of human 
flesh as food. Hindu feeling on the subject could hardly have 
been described more simply or more forcibly. 

I think the prevailing feature of the Kashmir people is their 
extreme poverty. Everyone is poor in reality, and his endeavour 
is always to look poorer than he is. He refuses to improve his 
property in any way; he will not graft his fruit-trees from better 
stocks or bring fresh blood amongst his cattle, or manure his 
fields or build a house better than a hovel, or wear ornaments or 
any clothes but the coarsest homespun. Many efforts are made 
by the English officials to press these advantages on the farmer, 
but he declines positively, and his reason is good. He knows 
that on the slightest appearance of added wealth the tax-gatherers 
will be down on him, and demand sums that will absorb all his 
little increase. Why, then, should he work to feed these birds of 
prey ? 
The revenue of Kashmir is collected in a manner so incredibly 
bad that one only wonders that the State manages to carry on 
at all. 

Almost the entire revenue is taken in unhusked rice. This is 
collected by one man, weighed by another, given over to a third, 
passed on by him to a fourth, and by him consigned to boatmen 
to be conveyed by river to Srinagar. There it is again weighed, 
and finally deposited in the State granaries. Now, the villagers 
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pribe the first man to take less than his due, he bribes the second 
man to falsify the weights, and the weighing is performed in a 
manner absolutely shameless. A full third may be deducted for 
these two operations alone, but this is by no means the worst— 
the weight must somehow be made up into a semblance, at least, 
of what is due. This part is undertaken by the boatmen; they 
have plenty of time, for nobody is expected to hurry in Kashmir. 
Accordingly, as they pole leisurely along the river they mix earth 
and water with the rice until they have the right weight. The 
earth would not matter so much, but the water is fatal. I have 
visited the State granaries, and felt deeply indignant at the 
shocking waste of good food to be seen in them. I examined the 
rice; it was all more or less mouldy, and each grain was covered 
with black specks, a sure sign of decay. Nor was this all: the 
granary itself was nothing but a rough wooden shed, and the 
interior was quite sufficiently lit by the chinks and holes, through 
which sun and rain poured in plentifully. The rice was thrown 
in heaps on the bare earth floor, and this was riddled with holes, 
through which rats and mice were scampering in every direction. 
In this manner is the food of the people and the revenue of the 
State stolen and wasted. When I add that the collectors of the 
rice, in common with most other State servants, receive their pay 
in rice, and that they are allowed to help themselves to this before 
it is put into the granaries, it will at once be seen how very little 
of the revenue is left for State purposes. 

Kashmir is a country the natural advantages of which can 
hardly be overstated. Its soil is of a fertility that certainly equals 
that of Italy. Every kind of climate can be had by ascending the 
slopes of the Himalaya, and therefore every sort of fruit and 
cereal will come to perfection; its water supply is perfect and 
constant. Its mineral wealth is great, though quite undeveloped. 
Its scenery is so magnificent that visitors from all parts of the 
world are attracted to it, and these buy its products and leave 
everywhere a silver deposit. Its forests are inexhaustible ; and, 
finally, its position gives it immense value from a military and 
Political point of view, and, in consequence, it will always be 
protected by the English. With all these advantages, Kashmir is 
always on the verge of bankruptcy, always in debt, always in 
arrears, and all for want of a firm civil administration to prevent 
the endless fraud and corruption by which the revenues are turned 
aside into the grasping hands of greedy and lazy officials. 
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The beautiful arts and manufactures of Kashmir ought to be, 
and, in fact, are, a source of wealth. But this wealth does not 
for the most part fill the pockets of the artisans. The trade js 
almost entirely in the hands of a few large firms; these receive 
the profit, while the workers get only a fixed and very low wage, 
I have visited the shawl manufactories. They are very curious 
places. The delicate shawls that used to be so fashionable are 
made almost in the open air, and mostly by boys of twelve or 
thirteen. The looms are set up in rough wooden sheds, open on 
three sides, and the boys sit close together. In front of each boy 
are pinned his instructions on a dirty little scrap of paper. These 
are most laconic, ‘three red, five white, one blue,’ that is all, 
The looms might have come out of the Ark, so antiquated and 
clumsy are they. Everything is done by hand, and I could not 
discover a single contrivance for saving labour. A fortune awaits 
him who can introduce machinery into Kashmir. The trade in 
shawls has greatly diminished of late years. The Franco-German 
War gave it a serious blow, for the French imported great quanti. 
ties of these articles, and after that disastrous war it seems they 
could no longer afford such luxuries. But the effect of the 
change of fashion must have been more serious still. The more 
elaborate patterns take an extraordinary time to make—three 
years is not thought too long for a good shawl, and one day’ 
work is practically invisible. Another odd arrangement is that 
the best shawls are made in a great number of small pieces, and 
these are then so skilfully sewed together that the joins are in- 
perceptible on the right side, though quite visible on the wrong, 
In some shawls the pattern is worked in on the loom, in others 
plain piece of material is taken and embroidered by hand » 
lavishly that the material itself completely disappears. 

We remained about three months in Kashmir, and were very 
glad when the work was done and we were able to get away. The 
cold was uncomfortably severe before that time arrived, and our 
tiny wooden cottage was ill adapted to keep it out. We dropped 
down the river to Baramoula, and I remember that several 
bulbuls, desperate with hunger, flew in at the windows of ou 
houseboat and helped themselves to our food with the greatest 
assurance ; they were well fed that once, at any rate. Once more 
we stowed ourselves into one of those terrible tongas and speedily 
made our way down again to the plains of India. 
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THE SOWERS. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN., 
AUTHOR OF ‘WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE NET IS DRAWN. 


DurinG the days following Paul’s visit to the village the ladies 
did not see much male society. Paul and Steinmetz usually left 
the castle immediately after breakfast and did not return till 
nightfall. 

‘Is there anything wrong?’ Maggie asked Steinmetz on the 
evening of the second day. 

Steinmetz had just come into the vast drawing-room dressed 
for dinner—stout, placid, and very clean-looking. They were 
alone in the room. 

‘Nothing, my dear young lady—yet,’ he answered, coming 
forward and rubbing his broad palms slowly together. 

Maggie was reading an English newspaper. She turned its 

ges without pausing to notice the black and sticky obliterations 
effected by the postal authorities before delivery. It was no new 
thing to her now to come upon the Press Censor’s handiwork in 
the columns of such periodicals and newspapers as Paul received 
from England. 

‘Because,’ she said, ‘if there is you need not be afraid of 
telling me.’ 

‘To have that fear would be to offer you an insult,’ replied 
Steinmetz. ‘Paul and I are investigating matters, that is all. 
The plain truth, my dear young lady, is that we do not know 
ourselves what is in the wind. We only know there is something. 
You are a horsewoman—you know the feeling of a restive horse. 
One knows that he is only waiting for an excuse to shy or to kick 
or to rear. ,One feels it thrilling in him. Paul and I have that 
feeling in regard to the peasants. We are going the round of the 
outlying villages, steadily and carefully. We are seeking for the 
fly on the horse’s body—you understand ?’ 

‘Yes, I understand,’ 
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She gave a little nod. She had not lost colour, but there was 
an anxious look in her eyes. 

‘Some people would have sent to Tver for the soldiers’ 
Steinmetz went on. ‘ But Paul is not that sort of man. He yil] 
not do it yet. You remember our conversation at the Charity 
Ball in London ?’ ; 

‘Yes,’ 

‘I did not want you to come then. I amsorry you have come 
now.’ 

Maggie laid aside the newspaper with a little laugh. 

‘But, Herr Steinmetz,’ she said, ‘I am not afraid. Please 
remember that. I have absolute faith in you—and in 
Paul.’ 

Steinmetz accepted this statement with his grave smile. 

‘There is only one thing I would recommend,’ he said, ‘and 
that is a perfect discretion. Speak of this to no one, especially to 
no servants. You remember your own mutiny in India. Gott! 
what wonderful people you English are—men and women alike! 
You remember how the ladies kept up and brazened it out before 
the servants. You must do the same. I think I hear the rustle 
of the Princess’s dress. Yes! And there is no news in the papers, 
you say ?’ 

‘None,’ replied Maggie. 

It may not have been entirely by chance that Claude de 
Chauxville drove over to Osterno to pay his respects the next day, 
and expressed himself desolated at hearing that the Prince had 
gone out with Herr Steinmetz in a sleigh to a distant corner of 
the estate. 

‘My horses must rest,’ said the Frenchman, calmly taking of 
his fur gloves. ‘ Perhaps the Princess will see me.’ 

A few minutes later he was shown into the morning-room. 

‘Did I see Mademoiselle Delafield on snow-shoes in the forest 
as I came along?’ De Chauxville asked the servant in perfect 
Russian before the man left the room. 

‘Doubtless, Excellency. She went out on her snow-shoes half 
an hour ago.’ 

‘ That is all right,’ said the Frenchman to himself when the 
door was closed. 

He went to the fire and warmed his slim white fingers. There 
was an evil smile lurking beneath his moustache. 

When Etta opened the door a minute later he bowed low 
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without speaking. There was a suggestion of triumph in his 


attitude. 
‘Well?’ said the Princess, without acknowledging his saluta- 


tion. 

De Chauxville raised his eyebrows with the resigned surprise 
of a man to whom no feminine humour is new. He brought 
forward a chair. 

‘Will you sit ?’ he said, with exaggerated courtesy. ‘I have 
much to say to you. Besides, we have all the time. Your 
husband and his German friend are miles away. I passed Miss 
Delafield in the forest. She is not quite at home on her snow- 
shoes yet. She cannot be back for at least half an hour,’ 

Etta bit her lip as she looked at the chair. She sat slowly 
down and drew in the folds of her rich dress. 

‘I have the good fortune to find you alone.’ 

‘So you have informed me,’ she replied coldly. 

De Chauxville leant against the mantelpiece and looked down 
at her thoughtfully. 

‘At the bear-hunt the other day,’ he said, ‘I had the mis- 
fortune to—well, to fall out with the Prince. We were not quite 
at one on a question of etiquette. He thought that I ought to 
have fired. I did not fire; I was not ready. It appears that the 
Prince considered himself to be in danger. He was nervous— 
flurried.’ 

‘You are not always artistic in your untruths,’ interrupted 
Etta. ‘I know nothing of the incident to which you refer, but in 
lying you should always endeavour to be consistent. Iam sure 
Paul was not nervous—or flurried.’ 

De Chauxville smiled imperturbably. His end was gained. 
Etta obviously knew nothing of his attempt to murder Paul at 
the bear-hunt. 

‘It was nothing,’ he went on; ‘we did not come to words. 
But we have never been much in sympathy; the coldness is 
intensified, that is all. So I took the opportunity of calling when 
I knew he was away.’ 

‘How did you know he was away ?’ 

‘Ah, Madame, I know more than I am credited with.’ 

Etta gave a little laugh and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘You do not care for Osterno ?’ suggested De Chauxville. 

‘T hate it.’ 

‘Precisely, And I am here to help you to get away from 
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Russia once for all. Ah! you may shake your head. Some day, 
perhaps, I shall succeed in convincing you that I have only your 
interests at heart. Iam here, Princess, to make a little arrange. 
ment with you—a final arrangement, I hope.’ 

He paused, looking at her with a sudden gleam in his eyes, 

‘Not the last of all,’ he added in a different tone. ‘That vill 
make you my wife.’ 

Etta allowed this statement to pass unchallenged. Her 
courage and energy were not exhausted. She was learning to 
nurse her forces. 

‘Your husband,’ went on De Chauxville, after he had sufficiently 
enjoyed the savour of his own words, ‘isa brave man. To frighten 
him it is necessary to resort to strong measures. The last and 
the strongest measure in the diplomats scale is the People. The 
People, Madame, will take no denial. It is a game I have played 
before—a dangerous game, but I am not afraid.’ 

‘You need not trouble to be theatrical with me,’ put in Etta 
scornfully. She was sitting with a patch of colour in either cheek, 
At times this man had the power of moving her, and she was 
afraid of allowing him to exercise it. She knew her own weakness 
—her inordinate vanity; for vanity is the weakness of strong 
women. She was ever open to flattery, and Claude de Chauxville 
flattered her in every word he spoke; for by act and speech he 
made it manifest that she was the motive power of his existence, 

‘A man who plays fora high stake,’ went on the Frenchman in 
a quieter voice, ‘must be content to throw his all on the table 
time after time. A week to-night—Thursday, the fifth of April 
—I will throw down my all on the turn of a card. For the People 
are like that. It is rouge or noiv—one never knows. We only 
know that there is no third colour, no compromise.’ 

Etta was listening now with ill-disguised interest. At last he 
had given her something definite—a date. 

‘On Thursday,’ he went on, ‘ the peasants will make a demon- 
stration. You know as well as I do—as well as Prince Pavlo does, 
despite his imperturbable face—that the whole country is 4 
volcano which may break forth at any moment. But the control 
is strong, and therefore there is never a large eruption—a grumble 
here, a gleam of fire there, a sullen heat everywhere! But it is 
held in check by the impossibility of communication. It seems 
strange, but Russia stands because she has no penny postage. 
The great crash will. come, not by force of arms, but by ways of 
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e. The signal will be a postal system: the standard of the 
revolution will be a postage-stamp. All over this country there 
are millions waiting and burning to rise up and crush despotism, 
but they are held in check by the simple fact that they are far 
apart and they cannot write to each other. When, at last, they 
are brought together there will be no fight at all, because they 
will overwhelm their enemies. That time, Madame, has not come 
yet. We are only at the stage of tentative underground rumblings. 
But a little eruption is enough to wipe out one man if he be 
standing on the spot.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Etta quietly—too quietly, De Chauxville might 
have thought had he been calmer. 

‘I want you,’ he went on, ‘to assist me. We shall be ready 
on Thursday. I shall not appear in the matter at all. I have 
strong colleagues at my back. Starvation and misery, properly 
handled, are strong incentives.’ 

‘And how do you propose to handle them ?’ asked Etta in the 
quiet voice. 

‘The peasants will make a demonstration. The rest we must 
leave to—well, to the course of fortune. I have no doubt that our 
astute friend Karl Steinmetz will manage to hold them in check. 
But whatever the end of the demonstration, the outcome will be 
the impossibility of a longer residence in this country for the 
Prince Pavlo Alexis. A regiment of soldiers could hardly make it 
possible.’ 

‘Ido not understand, said Etta. ‘What you describe as a 
demonstration—is it a rising ?’ 

De Chauxville nodded, with a grin. 

‘In force, to take what they want by force?’ asked the 
Princess. 

De Chauxville spread out his hands in his graceful Gallic way. 

‘That depends.’ 

‘And what do you wish me to do?’ asked Etta, with the same 
concentrated quiet. 

‘In the first place, to believe that no harm will come to you, 
either directly or indirectly. They would not dare to touch the 
Prince; they will content themselves with breaking a few 
windows.’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ repeated Etta. 

De Chauxville paused. 

‘Merely,’ he answered lightly, ‘to leave open a door—a side 
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door. I understand that there is a door in the old portion of the 
castle leading up by a flight of stairs to the smoking-room, and 
thence to the new part of the building.’ 

Etta did not answer. De Chauxville glanced at his watch and 
walked to the window, where he stood looking out. He was too 
refined a person to whistle, but his attitude was suggestive of that 
mode of killing time. 

‘This door I wish you to unbar yourself before dinner on 
Thursday evening,’ he said, turning round and slowly coming 
towards her. 

‘ And I refuse to do it,’ said Etta. 

‘Ah!’ 

Etta sprung to her feet and faced him—a beautiful woman, a 
very queen ofanger. Her blazing eyes were on a level with his. 

‘ Yes,’ she cried, with clenched fists, standing her full height 
till she seemed to look down into his mean, fox-like face. ‘ Yes; 
I refuse to betray my husband ; 

‘Stop! He is not your husband.’ 

Slowly the anger faded out of her eyes; her clenched fists 
relaxed. Her fingers were scraping nervously at the silk of her 
dress, like the fingers of a child seeking support. She seemed to 
lose several inches of her majestic stature. 

‘What do you mean ?’ she whispered. ‘ What do you mean?’ 

‘Sydney Bamborough is your husband,’ said the Frenchman 
without taking his dull eyes from her face. 

‘ He is dead,’ she hissed. 

‘Prove it!’ 

He walked past her and leant against the mantelpiece in the 
pose of easy familiarity which he had maintained during the first 
portion of their interview. 

‘Prove it, Madame,’ he said again. 

‘He died at Tver,’ she said; but there was no conviction in her 
voice. With her title and position to hold to she could face the 
world. Without these what was she? 

‘A local newspaper reports that the body of a man was dis- 
covered on the plains of Tver and duly buried in the pauper 
cemetery,’ said De Chauxville indifferently. ‘Your husband— 
Sydney Bamborough, I mean—was, for reasons which need not be 
gone into here, in the neighbourhood of Tver at the time. A 
police officer, who has since been transferred to Odessa, was of the 
opinion that the dead man was a foreigner. There are about 
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twelve thousand foreigners in Tver—operatives in the manu- 
factories. Your husband—Sydney Bamborough, bien entendu— 
left Tver to proceed eastward and cross Siberia to China in order 
to avoid the emissaries of the Charity League, who were looking 
out for him at the western frontier. He will be due at one of 
the Treaty Ports in China in about a month. Upon the suppo- 
sition that the body discovered on the plains of Tver was that of 
your husband, you took the opportunity of becoming a princess. 
It was enterprising. JI admire your spirit. But it was dangerous. 
I, Madame, can suppress Sydney Bamborough when heturns up. I 
have two arrows in my quiver for him: one is the Charity League, 
the other the Russian Government, who want him. Your hus- 
pand—I beg your pardon—the Prince would perhaps take a 
different view of the case. It isa pretty story. I will tell it to 
him unless I have your implicit obedience.’ 

Etta stood dry-lipped before him. She tried to speak, but no 
words came from her lips. 

De Chauxville looked at her with: a quiet smile of triumph, 
and she knew that he loved her. There is no defining love, nor 
telling when it merges into hatred. 

‘Thursday evening, before dinner,’ said De Chauxville. 


And he left her standing on the hearthrug, her lips moving and 
framing no words. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AN APPEAL. 


‘HavE you spoken to the Princess?’ asked Steinmetz, without 
taking the cigar from his lips. 

They were driving home through the forest that surrounded 
Osterno as the sea surrounds an island. ‘They were alone in the 
sleigh. That which they had been doing had required no servant. 
Paul was driving, and consequently the three horses were going as 
hard as they could. The snow flew past their faces like the foam 
over the gunwale of a boat that is thrashing into a ten-knot 
breeze. Yet it was not all snow. There were flecks of foam from 
the horses’ mouths mingled with it. 

‘Yes,’ answered Paul. His face was set and hard, his eyes 
stern, This trouble with the peasants was affecting him more 
keenly than he suspected. It was changing the man’s face— 
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drawing lines about his lips, streaking his forehead with the marks 
of care. His position can hardly be realised by an Englishman 
unless it be compared to that of the captain of a great sinking 
ship full of human souls who have been placed under his care. 

‘ And what did she say?’ asked Steinmetz. 

‘That she would not leave unless we all went with her,’ 

Steinmetz drew the furs closer up round him. 

‘Yes,’ he said, glancing at his companion’s face, and seeing little 
but the eyes by reason of the sable collar of his coat, which met the 
fur of his cap; ‘ yes, and why not ?’ 

‘I cannot leave them,’ answered Paul. ‘I cannot go away 
now that there is trouble among them. What it is, goodness only 
knows! They would never have got like this by themselves, 
Somebody has been at them, and I don’t think it ‘is the Nihilists, 
It is worse than that. Some devil has been stirring them up, and 
they know no better. He is still at it. They are getting worse 
day by day, and I cannot catch him. If I do, by God! Steinmetz, 
Pll twist his neck.’ 

Steinmetz smiled grimly. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘you are capable of it. For me, I am 
getting tired of the moujik. He is an inveterate, incurable fool. 
If he is going to be a dangerous fool as well, I should almost be 
inclined to let him go to the devil in his own way.’ 

‘I dare say ; but you are not in my position.’ 

‘No; that is true, Pavlo. They were not my father’s serfs, 
Generations of my ancestors have not saved generations of their 
ancestors from starvation. My fathers before me have not toiled 
and saved and legislated for them. I have not learnt medicine 
that I might doctor them. I have not risked my health and life 
in their sties, where pigs would refuse to live. I have not given 
my whole heart and soul to their welfare, to receive no thanks, but 
only hatred. No, it is different for me. I owe them nothing, 
mein lieber; that is the difference.’ 

‘If I agree to make a bolt for Petersburg to-morrow, will you 
come ?’ retorted Paul. 

‘No,’ answered the stout man. 

‘I thought not. Your cynicism is only a matter of words, 
Steinmetz, and not of deeds. ‘There is no question of either 
of us leaving Osterno. We must stay and fight it right out 
here.’ 

‘That is so,’ answered Steinmetz, with the Teutonic stolidity 
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of manner which sometimes came over him. ‘But the ladies— 
ghat of them ?’ 

Paul did not answer. They were passing over the rise of a 
heavy drift. It was necessary to keep the horses up to their work 
to prevent the runners of the sleigh sinking into the snow. With 
yoice and whip Paul encouraged them. He was kind to animals, 
but never spared them—a strong man who gave freely of his 
strength and expected an equal generosity. 

‘This is no place for Miss Delafield, added Steinmetz, looking 
traight in front of him. 

‘T know that!’ answered Paul sharply. ‘I wish to God she 
was not here!’ he added in a lower tone, and the words were lost 
beneath the frozen moustache. 

Steinmetz made no answer. They drove on through the 
gathering gloom. The sky was of a yellow grey, and the earth 
reflected the dismal hue of it. Presently it began to snow, driving 
ina fine haze from the north. The two men lapsed into silence. 
Steinmetz, buried in his furs like a great cumbrous bear, appeared 
to be half asleep. They had had a long and wearisome day. The 
horses had covered their forty miles and more from village to 
village, where the two men had only gathered discouragement 
and foreboding. Some of the Starostas were sullen; others openly 
seared, None of them were glad to see Steinmetz. Paul had 
never dared to betray his identity. With the gendarmes—the 
tehinovniks—they had not deemed it wise to hold communication. 

‘Stop !’ cried Steinmetz suddenly, and Paul pulled the horses 
on to their haunches. 

‘I thought you were asleep,’ he said. 

There was no one in sight. They were driving along the new 
road now, the highway Paul had constructed from Osterno to 
Tver. The road itself was, of course, indistinguishable, but the 
telegraph posts marked its course. 

Steinmetz tumbled heavily out of his furs and went towards 
the nearest telegraph post. 

‘Where is the wire ?’ he shouted. 

Paul followed him in the sleigh. Together they peered up 
into the darkness and the falling snow. The posts were there, but 
the wire was gone. A whole length of it had been removed. 
They were cut off from civilisation by one hundred and forty miles 
of untrodden snow. 

Steinmetz clambered back into the sleigh and drew up the fur 
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apron. He gave a strange little laugh that had a ring of boyish 
excitement in it. This man had not always been stout and placid, 
He too had had his day, and those who knew him said that it had 
been a stirring one. 

‘That settles one question,’ he said. 

‘Which question ?’ asked Paul. 

He was driving as hard as the horses could lay hoof to ground, 
taken with a sudden misgiving and a great desire to reach 
Osterno before dark. 

‘The question of the ladies,’ replied Steinmetz. ‘It is too late 
for them to go now.’ 

The village, nestling beneath the grim protection of Osterno, 
was deserted and forlorn. All the doors were closed, the meagre 
curtains drawn. It was very cold. There was a sense of relief in 
this great frost ; for when Nature puts forth her strength men 
are usually cowed thereby. 

At the castle all seemed to be in order. The groom, in his 
great sheepskin coat, was waiting in the doorway. ‘The servants 
threw open the vast doors, and stood respectfully in the warm, 
brilliantly lighted hall while their master passed in. 

‘Where is the Princess ?’ Steinmetz asked his valet: while he 
was removing the evidences of a long day in the open air. 

‘In her drawing-room, Excellency.’ 

‘Then go and ask her if she will give me a cup of tea in a few 
minutes.’ 

And the man, a timorous German, went. 

A few minutes later Steinmetz, presenting himself at: the door 
of the little drawing-room attached to Etta’s suite of rooms, found 
the Princess in a matchless tea-gown waiting beside a table laden 
with silver tea appliances—a dainty samovar, a tiny tea-pot, 4 
spirit-lamp and the rest, all in the wonderful silver-work of the 
Slavonski Bazaar in Moscow. 

‘You see,’ she said with a smile, for she always smiled on men, 
‘I have obeyed your orders.’ 

Steinmetz bowed gravely. He was one of the few men who 
could face that smile and be strong. He closed the door carefully 
behind him. No mention was made of the fact that his message 
had implied, and she had understood, that he wished to see her 
alone. Etta was rather pale. There was an anxious look in her 
eyes—behind the smile as it were. She was afraid of this man. 
She looked at the flame of the samovar, busying herself among the 
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tea-things with pretty curving fingers and rustling sleeves. But 
the tea was never made, 

‘I begin to think,’ said Steinmetz, coming to the point in his 
bluff way, ‘that you are a sort of beautiful Jonah, a graceful 
stormy petrel, a fair wandering Jewess. ‘There is always trouble 
where you go.’ 

She glanced at his broad face, and read nothing there. 

‘Go on,’ she said. ‘ What have I been doing now? How you 
do hate me, Herr Steinmetz !’ 

‘Perhaps it is safer than loving you,’ he answered with his 
grim humour. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, with a quaint little air of resignation 
which was very disarming, ‘that you have come here to scold me 
—you do not want any tea?’ 

‘No; I do not want any tea.’ 

She turned the wick of the spirit-lamp, and the peaceful 
music of the samovar was still. In her clever eyes there was a 
little air of sidelong indecision. She could not make up her 
mind how to take him. Her chiefest method was so old as to be 
biblical. Yet she could not take him with her eyelids. She had 
tried. 

‘You are horribly grave,’ she said. 

‘The situation,’ he replied, ‘is horribly grave.’ 

Etta looked up at him as he stood before her, and the lamp- 
light, falling on the perfect oval of her face, showed it to be white 
and drawn. 

‘ Princess,’ said the man, ‘ there are in the lives of some of us 
times when we cease to be men and women, and become mere 
human beings. There are times, I mean, when the thousand 
influences of sex die at one blow of Fate. This is such a time. 
We must forget that you are a beautiful woman; I verily believe 
that there is none more beautiful in the world. I once knew one 
whom I admired more, but that was not because she was more 
beautiful. That, however, is my own story, and this’—he paused 
and looked round the little room, furnished, decorated for her com- 
fort— this is your story. We must forget that I am a man, and 
therefore subject to the influence of your beauty.’ 

She sat looking up into his strong, grave face, and during all 
that followed he never moved. 

‘I know you,’ he said, ‘ to be courageous, and must ask you to 
believe that I exaggerate nothing in what I am about to tell you. 
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I tell it to you instead of leaving Paul to do so because I know his 
complete fearlessness, and his blind faith in a people who are up. 
worthy of it. He does not realise the gravity of the situation, 
They are his own people. A sailor never believes that his own 
ship is unseaworthy.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Etta, for he had paused. 

‘This country,’ he continued, ‘is unsettled. The people of the 
estate are on the brink of a revolt. You know what the Russian 
peasant is. It will be no Parisian émeute, half noise, half laughter, 
We cannot hope to hold this old place against them. We cannot 
get away from it. We cannot send for help because we have no 
one to send. Princess, this is no time for half-confidences, | 
know—for I know these people better even than Paul knows them 
—TI am convinced that this is not the outcome of their own brains. 
They are being urged on by someone. There is some one at their 
backs. This is no revolt of the peasants, organised by the pea- 
sants. Princess, you must tell me all you know!’ 

‘I—I,’ she stammered, ‘ I know nothing.’ 

And then suddenly she burst into tears, and buried her face in 
a tiny useless handkerchief. It was so unlike her and so sudden 
that Steinmetz was startled. 

He laid his great hand soothingly on her shoulder. 

‘I know,’ he said quietly, ‘I know more than you think. | 
am no saint, Princess, myself. I too have had my difficulties, | 
have had my temptations, and I have not always resisted. God 
knows it is difficult for men to do always the right thing. It isa 
thousand times more difficult for women. When we spoke together 
in Petersburg, and I offered you my poor friendship, I was not 
acting in the dark. I knew as much then as I do now. Princess, 
I knew about the Charity League papers. I knew more than any 
except Stepin Lanovitch, and it was he who told me.’ 

He was stroking her shoulder with the soothing movements 
that one uses towards a child in distress, His great hand, broad 
and thick, had a certain sense of quiet comfort and strength in it. 
Etta ceased sobbing, and sat with bowed head looking through her 
tears into the gay wood-fire. It is probable that she failed to 
realise the great charity of the man who was speaking to her. For 
the capacity for evil merges at some point or other into incapability 
for comprehending good. 

‘Is that all he knows ?’ she was wondering. 

The suggestion that Sydney Bamborough was not dead had 
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risen up to eclipse all other fear in her mind. In some part her 
thought reached him. 

‘] know so much,’ he said, ‘ that it is safest to tell me more. 
I offered you my friendship because I think that no woman could 
carry through your difficulties unaided. Princess, the admiration 
of Claude de Chauxville may be pleasant, but I venture to think 
that my friendship is essential.’ 

Etta raised her head a little. She was within an ace of hand- 
ing over to Karl Steinmetz the rod of power held over her by the 
Frenchman. There was something in Steinmetz that appealed 
to her and softened her, something that reached a tender part of 
her heart through the coating of vanity, through the hardness of 
worldly experience. 

‘T have known De Chauxville twenty-five years,’ he went on, 
and Etta deferred her confession, ‘We have never been good 
friends, I admit. Iam no saint, Princess, but De Chauxville is a 
villain. Some day you may discover, when it is too late, that it 
would have been for Paul’s happiness, for your happiness, for 
everyone's good to have nothing more to do with Claude de 
Chauxville. I want to save you that discovery. Will you act 
upon my advice ? Will you make a stand now? Will you come 
tome and tell me all that De Chauxville knows about you that 
he could ever use against you? Will you give yourself into my 
hands—give me your battle to fight? You cannot do it alone. 
Only believe in my friendship, Princess. That is all I ask.’ 

Etta shook her head. 

‘I think not,’ she answered, in a voice too light, too super- 
ficial, too hopelessly shallow for the depth of the moment. She 
was thinking only of Sydney Bamborough, and of that dread 
secret. She fought with what arms she wielded best—the lightest, 
the quickest, the most baffling. 

‘As you will,’ said Steinmetz. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM. 


A Russian village kabék, with a smoking lamp, of which the 
chimney is broken. ‘The greasy curtains drawn across the small 
windows exclude the faintest possibility of a draught. The moujik 
does not like a draught ; in fact, he hates the fresh air of heaven. 
20—2 
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Air that has been breathed three or four times over is the air for 
him ; it is warmer. The atmosphere of this particular inn is not 
unlike that of every other inn in the White Empire, inasmuch as 
it is heavily seasoned with the scent of cabbage soup. The odour 
of this nourishing compound is only exceeded.in unpleasantness 
by the taste of the same. Added to this warm smell there is the 
smoke of a score of the very cheapest cigarettes. The Russian 
peasant smokes his cigarette now. It is the first step, and it does 
not cost him much. It is the dawn of Progress—the thin end of 
the wedge which will broaden out into Anarchy. The poor man 
who smokes a cigarette is sure to pass on to Socialistic opinions 
and troubles in the market-place. Witness the cigarette-smoking 
countries. Moreover, this same poor man is not a pleasant com- 
panion. He smokes a poor cigarette, 

There is also the smell of vodka, which bottled curse is stand- 
ing in tumblers all down the long table. The news has spread in 
Osterno that vodka is to be had for the asking at the kabik, where 
there is a meeting. Needless to say, the meeting is a large one, 
Foolishness and thirst are often found in the same head—a 
cranium which, by the way, is exceptionally liable to be turned 
by knowledge or drink. 

If the drink at the kabik of Osterno was dangerous, the knov- 
ledge was no less so. 

‘I tell you, little fathers,’ an orator was shouting, ‘that the 
day of the capitalist has gone. The rich men—the princes, the 
nobles, the great merchants, the monopolists, the tchinovniks— 
tremble. They know that the poor man is awakening at last from 
his long lethargy. What have we done in Germany? What have 
we done in America? What have we done in England and 
France ?’ 

Vhereupon he banged an unwashed fist upon the table with 
such emphasis that more than one of the audience clutched his 
glass of vodka in alarm, lest a drop of the precious liquor should 
be wasted. 

No one seemed to know what had been done in Germany, in 
America, in England, or in France. The people’s orator is a man 
of many questions and much fist-banging. The moujiks of 
Osterno gazed at him beneath their shaggy brows. Half of them 
did not understand him. They were as yet uneducated to a com- 
prehension of the street orator’s periods. A few of the more 
intelligent waited for him to answer his own questions, which he 
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failed to do. A vague and ominous question carries as much 
weight with some people as a statement, and has the signal 
advantage of being less incriminating. 

The speaker—a neckless, broad-shouldered ruffian of the 
type known in England as ‘unemployed ’—looked round with 
triumphant head well thrown back. From his attitude it was 
obvious that he had been the salvation of the countries named, 
and had now come to Russia to do the same for her. He spoke 
with the throaty accent of the Pole. It was quite evident that 
his speech was a written one—probably a printed harangue issued 
to him and his compeers for circulation throughout the country. 
He delivered many of the longer words with a certain unctuous 
roll of the tongue, and an emphasis indicating the fact that he. 
did not know their meaning. 

‘From afar,’ he went on, ‘we have long been watching you. 
We have noted your difficulties and your hardships, your sickness, 
your starvation. ‘‘ These men of Tver,” we have said, “are brave 
and true and steadfast. We will tell them of libert y.’ SoTI have 
come to you, and Iam glad tosee you. Alexander Alexandrovitch, 
pass the bottle down the table. You see, little fathers, I have 
not come begging for your money. No; keep your kopecks in 
your pocket. We do not want your money. We are no tchinov- 
niks, We prove it by giving you vodka to keep your throats 
wet and your ears open. Fill up your glasses—fill up your 
glasses.’ 

The little fathers of Osterno understood this part of the 
harangue perfectly, and acted upon it. 

The orator scratched his head reflectively. There was a certain 
business-like mouthing of his periods, showing that he had learnt 
all this by heart. He did not press all his points home in the 
manner of one speaking from his own brain. 

‘I see before me,’ he went on, without an overplus of sequence, 
‘men worthy to take their place among the rulers of the world— 
eh—er—rulers of the world, little fathers.’ 

He paused and drank half a tumbler of vodka. His last state- 
ment was so obviously inapplicable—what he actually did see was 
so very far removed from what he said he saw—that he decided to 
relinquish the point. 

‘I drink,’ he cried, ‘to Liberty and Equality !’ 

Some of the little fathers also drank, to assuage an hereditary 
thirst, 
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‘And now,’ continued the orator, ‘let us get to business, J] 
think we understand each other ?’ 

He looked round with an engaging smile upon faces brutal 
enough to suit his purpose, but quite devoid of intelligence, 
There was not much understanding there. 

‘The poor man has only one way of making himself felt—foree, 
We have worked for generations, we have toiled in silence, and we 
have gathered strength. The time has now come for us to put forth 
our strength. The time has gone by for merely asking for what we 
want. We asked, and they heard us not. We will now go and take!’ 

A few who had heard the speech or something like it before 
shouted their applause at this moment. Before the noise had 
subsided the door opened, and two or three men pushed their way 
into the already overcrowded room. 

‘Come in, come in!’ cried the orator; ‘the more the better, 
You are all welcome. All we require, then, little fathers, is 
organisation. There are nine hundred souls in Osterno; are you 
going to bow down before one man? All men are equal-—moujik 
and barin, krestyanin and prince. Why do you not go up to the 
castle that frowns down upon the village, and tell the man there 
that you are starving, that he must feed you, that you are not 
going to work from dawn till eve while he sits on his velvet couch 
and smokes his gold-tipped cigarettes. Why do you not go and 
tell him that you are not going to starve and die while he eats 
caviare and peaches from gold plates and dishes ?’ 

A resounding bang of the fist finished this fine oration, and 
again the questions were unanswered. 

‘They are all the same, these aristocrats,’ the man thundered 
on. ‘Your prince is as the others, I make no doubt. Indeed, I 
know ; for I have been told by good friend Abramitch here. A 
clever man our friend Abramitch, and when you get your liberty 
—when you get your Mir—you must keep him in mind. Your 
prince, then—this Howard-Alexis—treats you like the dirt beneath 
his feet. Is it not so? He will not listen to your ery of hunger. 
He will not give you a few crumbs of food from his gold dishes. 
He will not give you a few kopecks of the millions of roubles that 
he possesses. And where did he get those roubles? Ah! where 
did he get them—eh ? Tell me that.’ 

Again the interrogative unwashed fist. As the orators wild 
and frenzied eye travelled round the room it lighted on a form 
near the door—a man standing a head and shoulders above 
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anyone in the room, a man enveloped in an old brown coat, with 
4 woollen shawl round his throat hiding half his face. 

‘Who is that?’ cried the orator, with an unsteady, pointing 
finger. ‘He is no moujik. Is that a tchinovnik, little fathers ? 
Has he come here to our meeting to spy upon us ?’ 

‘You may ask them who I am,’ replied the giant. ‘They 
know; they will tell you. It is not the first time that I tell them 
they are fools. I tell them again now. They are fools and worse 
to listen to such windbags as you.’ 

‘Who is it?’ cried the paid agitator. ‘ Who is this man ?’ 

His eyes were red with anger and with vodka; his voice was 
usteady. His outstretched hand shook. 

‘It isthe Moscow Doctor,’ said a man beside him—‘ the Moscow 
Doctor.’ 

‘Then I say he is no doctor,’ shouted the orator. ‘He is a 
spy—a Government spy, a tchinovnik. He has heard all we have 
said. He has seen you all. Brothers, that man must not leave 
this room alive. If he does, you are lost men.’ 

Some few of the more violent spirits rose and pressed tumul- 
tuously towards the door. The agitator shouted and screamed, 
urging them on, taking good care to remain in the safe background 
himself. Every man in the room rose to his feet. They were full 
of vodka and fury and ignorance. Spirit and tall talk taken on 
an empty stomach are dangerous stimulants. 

Paul stood with his back to the door and never moved. 

‘Sit down, fools!’ he cried. ‘Sit down. Listen tome. You 
dare not touch me ; you know that.’ 

It seemed that he was right, for they stopped with staring, 
stupid eyes and idle hands, 

‘Will you listen to me, whom you have known for years, or to 
this talker from the town ? Choose now. Iam tired of you. I 
have been patient with you for years. You are sheep; are you 
fools also, to be dazzled by the words of an idle talker who promises 
all and gives nothing ?’ 

There was a sullen silence. Paul had lost his power over them, 
and he knew it. He was quite cool and watchful. He knew that 
he was in danger. These men were wild and ignorant. They 
were mad with drink and the brave words of the agitator. 

‘Choose now!’ he shouted, feeling for the handle of the door 
behind his back. 


They made no sign, but watched the faces of their leaders, 
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‘If I go now,’ said Paul, ‘I never come again.’ 

He opened the door. The men whom he had nursed and 
clothed and fed, whose lives he had saved again and again, stood 
sullen and silent. 

Paul passed slowly out and closed the door behind him. With. 
out it was dark and still. There would be a moon presently, and 
in the meantime it was preparing to freeze harder than ever, 

Paul walked slowly up the village street, while two men emerged 
separately from the darkness of by-lanes and followed him, He 
did not heed them. He was not aware that the thermometer stood 
somewhere below zero. He did not even trouble to draw on his 
fur gloves. 

He felt like a man whose own dogs have turned against him, 
The place that these peasants had occupied in his heart had been 
precisely that vacancy which is filled by dogs and horses in the 
hearts of many men. There was in his feeling for them that 
knowledge of a complete dependence by which young children 
draw and hold a mother’s love. 

Paul Howard-Alexis was not a man to analyse his thoughts, 
Your strong man is usually ignorant of the existence of his ow 
feelings. He is never conscious of them. Paul walked slowly 
through the village of Osterno and realised in his uncompromis- 
ing honesty that of the nine hundred men who lived therein there 
were not three upon whom he could rely. He had upheld his 
peasants for years against the cynic truths of Karl Steinmetz, 
He had resolutely refused to admit even to himself that they were 
as devoid of gratitude as they were of wisdom. And this was the 
end of all. 

One of the men following him hurried on and caught him up. 

‘Excellency,’ he gasped, breathless with his haste, ‘ you must 
not come here alone any longer. I am afraid of them—I have no 
control.’ 

Paul paused, and suited his pace to the shorter legs of his 
companion. 

‘Starosta!’ he said. ‘Is that you?’ 

‘Yes, Excellency. I saw you go into the kabik, so I waited 
outside and watched. I did not dare to go inside. They will not 
allow me there. They are afraid that I should give information. 

‘ How long have these meetings been going on ?’ 

‘The last three nights, Excellency, in Osterno; but it is the 
same all over the estate.’ 
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‘Only on the estate ?’ 

‘Yes, Excellency.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that ?’ 

‘Yes, Excellency.’ 

Paul walked on in silence for some paces. The third man 
followed them without catching them up. 

‘I do not understand, Excellency,’ said the Starosta anxiously. 
‘It is not the Nihilists.’ 

‘No; it is not the Nihilists,’ 

‘And they do not want money, Excellency; that seems 
strange.’ 

‘Very,’ admitted Paul ironically. 

‘And they give vodka.’ 

This seemed to be the chief stumbling-block in the Staresta’s 
road to a solution of the mystery. 

‘Find out for me,’ said Paul after a pause, ‘ who this man is, 
where he comes from, and how much he is paid to open his mouth. 
We will pay him more to shut it. Find out as much as you can 
and let me know to-morrow.’ 

‘I will try, Excellency ; but I have little hope of succeeding. 
They distrust me. They send the children to my shop for what 
they want, and the little ones have evidently been told not to 
chatter. The moujiks avoid me when they meet me. What can 
Ido?’ 

‘You can show them that you are not afraid of them,’ answered 
Paul. ‘That goes a long way with the moujik.’ 

They walked on together through the lane of cottages, where 
furtive forms lurked in doorways and behind curtains. And 
Paul had only one word of advice to give, upon which he harped 
continually : ‘ Be thou very courageous—be thou very courageous.’ 
Nothing new, for so it was written in the oldest book of all. The 
Starosta was a timorous man, needing such strong support as his 
master gave him from time to time. 

At the great gates of the park they paused, and Paul gave the 
Mayor of Osterno a few last words of advice. While they were 
standing there the third man, who had been following, joined 
them. 

‘Is that you, Steinmetz?’ asked Paul, his hand thrust with 
suspicious speed into his jacket pocket. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What are you doing here ?’ 
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‘Watching you, answered Karl Steinmetz in his mild way, 
‘It is no longer safe for either of us to go about alone. It was 
mere foolery your going to that kabak. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A TROIS. 


OF all the rooms in the great castle Etta liked the morning-room 
best. Persons of a troubled mind usually love to look upon a 
wide prospect. The mind, no doubt, fears the unseen approach 
of detection or danger, and transmits this dread to the eye, which 
likes to command a wide view all around. 

The great drawing-room was only used after dinner. Until 
that time the ladies spent the day either in their own boudoirs or 
in the morning-room looking over the cliff. Here, while the cold 
weather lasted, Etta had tea served, and thither the gentlemen 
usually repaired at the hour set apart for the homely meal. They 
had come regularly the last few evenings. Paul and Steinmetz 
had suddenly given up their long drives to distant parts of the 
estate. 

Here the whole party was assembled on the Sunday afternoon 
following Paul’s visit to the village kabak, and to them came an 
unexpected guest. The door was thrown open, and Claude de 
Chauxville, pale, but self-possessed and quiet, came into the 
room. The perfect ease of his manner bespoke a practised famili- 
arity with the position difficult. His last parting with Paul and 
Steinmetz had been, to say the least of it, strained. Maggie, he 
knew, disliked and distrusted him. Etta hated and feared him. 

He was in riding costume—a short fur jacket, fur gloves,a 
cap in his hand, and a silver-mounted crop. A fine figure ofa 
man—smart, well turned out, well-groomed—a gentleman. 

‘Prince,’ he said frankly, ‘I have come to throw myself upon 
your generosity. Will you lend me a horse? I was riding in the 
forest when my horse fell over a root and lamed himself. I found 
I was only three miles from Osterno, so I came. My misfortune 
must be my excuse for this—intrusion.’ 

Paul performed graciously enough that which charity and 
politeness demanded of him. ‘There are plenty of people who 
trade unscrupulously upon these demands, but it is probable that 
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they mostly have their reward. Love and friendship are stronger 
than charity and politeness, and those who trade upon the latter 
are rarely accorded the former. 

So Paul ignored the probability that De Chauxville had lamed 
his horse on purpose, and offered him refreshment while his saddle 
yas being transferred to the back of a fresh mount. Farther than 
that he did not go. He did not consider himself called upon to 
offer a night’s hospitality to the man who had attempted to murder 
him a week before. 

With engaging frankness De Chauxville accepted everything. 
It is an art soon acquired and soon abused. There is something 
honest in an ungracious acceptance of favours. Steinmetz sug- 
gested that perhaps Monsieur de Chauxville had lunched sparsely, 
and the Frenchman admitted that such was the case, but that he 
loved afternoon tea above all meals. 

‘It is so innocent and simple, I know. I have the same feel- 
ing myself,’ concurred Steinmetz courteously. 

‘Do you ride about the country much alone?’ asked Paul, 
while the servants were setting before this uninvited guest a few 
more substantial delicacies. 

‘Ah, no, Prince. This is my first attempt, and if it had not 
procured me this pleasure I should say that it will be my last.’ 

‘It is easy to lose yourself,’ said Paul ; ‘ besides ’°—and the two 
friends watched the Frenchman’s face closely—‘ besides, the 
country is disturbed at present.’ 

De Chauxville was helping himself daintily to paté de foie 
gras. 

‘Ah, indeed. Is that so?’ he answered. ‘ But they would not 
hurt me—a stranger in the land,’ 

‘And an orphan, too, I have no doubt,’ added Steinmetz, with 
alaugh. ‘But would the moujik pause to inquire, my very dear 
De Chauxville ?’ 

‘At all events, I should not pause to answer,’ replied the 
Frenchman in the same light tone. ‘I should evacuate. Ah, 
Mademoiselle,’ he went on, addressing Maggie, ‘they have been 
attempting to frighten you, I suspect, with their stories of dis- 
turbed peasantry. It is to keep up the lurid local colour. They 
must have their romance, these Russians.’ 

And so the ball was kept rolling. There was never any lack 
of conversation when Steinmetz and De Chauxville were together, 
tor was the talk without a subtle sub-flavour of acidity. At length 
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the centre of attention himself diverted that attention. He 
inaugurated an argument over the best cross-country route from 
Osterno to Thors, which sent Steinmetz out of the room for a map, 
During the absence of the watchful German he admired the view 
from the window, and this strategic movement enabled him to gay 
to Etta aside : “ 

‘I must see you before I leave the house ; it is absolutely 
necessary.’ 

Not long after the return of Steinmetz and the final decision 
respecting the road to Thors, Etta left the room, and a fey 
minutes later the servant announced that the Baron’s horse was at 
the door. 

De Chauxville took his leave at once, with many assurances of 
lasting gratitude. 

‘ Kindly,’ he added, ‘make my adieux to the Princess; I will 
not trouble her.’ 

Quite by accident he met Etta at the head of the state stair- 
case, and expressed such admiration for the castle that she opened 
the door of the large drawing-room and took him to see that 
apartment. 

‘What I arranged for Thursday is for the day after to-morrow 
—Tuesday,’ said De Chauxville as soon as they were alone. ‘We 
cannot keep them back any longer. You understand—the side 
door to be opened at seven o’clock. Ah! who is this ?’ 

They both turned. Steinmetz was standing behind them, but 
he could not have heard De Chauxville’s words. He closed the 
door carefully, and came forward with his grim smile. 

‘A nous trois!’ he said, and the subsequent conversation was 
in the language in which these three understood each other best. 

De Chauxville bit his lip and waited. It was a moment of the 
tensest suspense. 

‘A nous trois!’ repeated Steinmetz. ‘De Chauxville, you love 
an epigram. The man who over-estimates the foolishness of others 
is himself the biggest fool concerned. A lame horse—the Prince's 
generosity—making your adieux. Mon Diew/ you should know me 
better than that after all these years. No, you need not look at 
the door. No one will interrupt us. I have seen to that.’ 

His attitude and manner indicated a complete mastery of the 
situation, but whether this assumption was justified by fact or wasa 
mere trick it was impossible to say. There was in the man some 
thing strong and good and calm—a manner never acquired by 
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one who has anything to conceal. His dignity was perfect. One 
forgot his stoutness, his heavy breathing, his ungainly size. He 
was essentially manly, and a presence to be feared. The strength 
of his will made itself felt. 

He turned to the Princess with the grave courtesy that always 
marked his attitude towards her. 

‘Madame,’ he said, ‘I fully recognise your cleverness in raising 
yourself to the position you now occupy. But I would remind you 
that that position carries with it certain obligations. It is hardly 
dignified for a princess to engage herself in a vulgar love intrigue 
in her own house.’ 

‘It is not a vulgar love intrigue,’ cried Etta, with blazing eyes. 
‘T will not allow you to say that. Where is your boasted friend- 
ship? Is this a sample of it ?’ 

Karl Steinmetz bowed gravely, with outspread hands. 

‘Madame, that friendship is at your service, now as always.’ 

De Chauxville gave a scornful little laugh. He was biting the 
end of his moustache as he watched Etta’s face. For a moment 
the woman stood—not the first woman to stand thus—between 
two fears. ‘Then she turned to Steinmetz. The victory was his— 
the greatest he had ever torn from the grasp of Claude de Chaux- 
ville. 

‘You know,’ she said, ‘ that this man has me in his power.’ 

‘You alone. But not both of us together,’ answered Steinmetz. 

De Chauxville looked uneasy, He gave a careless little laugh. 

‘My good Steinmetz, you allow your imagination to run away 
with you. You interfere in what does not concern you.’ 

‘My very dear De Chauxville, I think not. At all events, Iam 
going to continue to interfere.’ 

Etta looked from one to the other. She had at the first 
impulse gone over to Steinmetz. She was now meditating drawing 
back, If De Chauxville kept cool all might yet be well—the dread 
secret of the probability of Sydney Bamborough being alive might 
still be withheld from Steinmetz. For the moment it would appear 
that she was about to occupy the ignominious position of the bone 
ofcontention. If these two men were going to use her as a mere 
excuse to settle a lifelong quarrel of many issues, it was probable 
that there would not be much left of her character by the time that 
they had finished. 

She had to decide quickly. She decided to assume the rile of 
peacemaker, 
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‘Monsieur de Chauxville was on the point of going,’ she said, 
‘Let him go.’ 

‘Monsieur de Chauxville is not going until I have finishe 
with him, Madame. This may be the last time we meet, [ hope 
it is.’ 

De Chauxville looked uneasy. His was a ready wit, and fear was 
the only feeling that paralysed it. Ettalooked at him. Was his wit 
going to desert him now when he most needed it? He had ridden 
boldly into the lion’s den, Such a proceeding requires a certain 
courage, but a higher form of intrepidity is required to face the 
lion standing before the exit. 

De Chauxville looked at Steinmetz with shifty eyes. He was 
‘ very like the mask of the lynx ‘in the smoking-room, even to the 
self-conscious, deprecatory smile on the countenance of the forest 
sneak, 

‘Keep your temper,’ he said; ‘do not let us quarrel in the 
presence of a lady.’ 

‘No; we will keep the quarrel till afterwards.’ 

Steinmetz turned to Etta. 

‘ Princess,’ he said, ‘ will you now, in my presence, forbid this 
man to come to this or any other house of yours? Will you 
forbid him to address himself either by speech or letter to you 
again ?’ 

‘You know I cannot do that,’ replied Etta, 

‘Why not?’ 

Etta made no answer. 

‘Because,’ replied De Chauxville for her, ‘ the Princess is too 
wise to make an enemy of me. In that respect she is wiser than 
you. She knows that Icould send you and your Prince to Siberia’ 

Steinmetz laughed. 

‘Nonsense!’ he said. ‘Princess,’ he went on, ‘if you think 
that the fact of De Chauxville numbering among his friends a few 
obscure police spies gives him the right to persecute you, you are 
mistaken. Our friend is very clever, but he can do no harm with 
the little that he knows of the Charity League.’ 

Itta remained silent. The silence made Steinmetz frown. 

‘ Princess,’ he said gravely, ‘ you were very indignant just now 
because I made so bold as to put the most natural construction 
upon the circumstances in which I found you. It was a pre 
arranged meeting between De Chauxville and yourself. If the 
meeting was not the outcome of an intrigue such as I mentioned, 
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nor the result of this man’s hold over you on account of the Charity 
league, what was it? Princess, what was it? I beg of you to 


answer. 

Etta made no reply. Instead, she raised her eyes and looked 
at De Chauxville. 

‘Without going into affairs which do not concern you,’ said 
the Frenchman, answering for her, ‘I think you will recognise 
that the secret of the Charity League was quite sufficient excuse 
for me to request a few minutes alone with the Princess.’ 

Of this Steinmetz took no notice. He was standing in front of 
Etta, between De Chauxville and the door. His broad, deeply- 
lined face was flushed with the excitement of the moment. His 
great mournful eyes, yellow and drawn with much reading and 
the hardships of a rigorous climate, were fixed anxiously on her 
face. 

Etta was not looking at him. Her eyes were turned towards 
the window, but they did not see with comprehension. She was 
stony and stubborn. 

‘Princess,’ said Steinmetz, ‘answer me before it is too late. 
Has De Chauxville any other hold over you ?’ 

Etta nodded, and the little action brought a sudden gleam to 
the Frenchman’s eyes. 

‘Tf? said Steinmetz, looking from one to the other, ‘if you two 
have been deceiving Paul I will have no merey—I warn you of 
that.’ 

Etta turned on him. 

‘Can you not believe me?’ she cried. ‘I have practised no 
deception in common with Monsieur de Chauxville.’ 

‘The Charity League is quite enough for you, my friend,’ put 
in the Frenchman hurriedly. 

‘You know no more of the Charity League than you did before 
—than the whole world knew before—except this lady’s share in 
the disposal of the papers,’ said Steinmetz. 

‘And this lady’s share in the disposal of the papers will not be 
welcome news to the Prince,’ answered De Chauxville. 

‘Welcome or unwelcome, he shall be told of it to-night.’ 

Etta looked round sharply, her lips apart and trembling. 

‘By whom ?’ asked De Chauxville. 

‘By me,’ replied Steinmetz. 

There was a momentary pause. De Chauxville and Etta ex- 
changed a glance, Etta felt that she was lost. This Frenchman 
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was not one to spare either man or woman from any motive of 
charity or chivalry. 

‘Even if that is so,’ he said, ‘ the Princess is not relieved from 
the embarrassment of her situation.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘No, my astute friend. There is a little matter connected with 
Sydney Bamborough which has come to my knowledge.’ 

Etta moved, but she said nothing. The sound of her breathing 
was startlingly loud. 

‘Ah! Sydney Bamborough,’ said Steinmetz slowly. ‘ What 
about him ?’ 

‘He is not dead ; that is all.’ 

Karl Steinmetz passed his broad hand down over his face, 
covering his mouth for a second. 

‘But he died. He was found on the steppe, and buried at 
Tver.’ 

‘So the story runs,’ said De Chauxville, with easy sarcasm, 
‘ But who found him on the steppe? Who buried him at Tver?’ 

‘I did, my friend.’ 

The next second Steinmetz staggered back a step or two as 
Etta fell heavily into his arms. But he never took his eyes off 
De Chauxville. 


(To be continued.) 











